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I.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE NINE 


PRUSSIAN HORSEMEN. 
0 BS TOLD you when last we 

\) PZQy} met, my friends, of the im- 
} portant mission from the 
Emperor to Marshal Grouchy, 
which failed through no fault 
of my own, and I described 
to you how during a long afternoon I was 
shut up in the attic of a country inn, and 
was prevented from coming out because the 
Prussians were all around me. You will 
remember also how I overheard the Chief of 
the Prussian Staff give his instructions to 
Count Stein, and so learned the dangerous 
plan which was on foot to kill or capture the 
Emperor in the event of a French defeat. 
At first I could not have believed in such a 
thing, but since the guns had thundered all 
day, and since the sound had made no 
advance in my direction, it was evident that 
the English had at least held their own and 
beaten off all our attacks. 

I have said that it was a fight that day 
between the soul of France and the beef of 
England, but it must be confessed that we 
found the beef was very tough. It was clear 
that if the Emperor could not defeat the 
English when alone, then it might, indeed, 
go hard with him now that sixty thousand of 
these cursed Prussians were swarming on his 
flank. In any case, with this secret in my 
possession, my place was by his side. 

I had made my way out of the inn in 
the dashing mannerwhich I have described 
to you when last we met, and I left the 
English aide-de-camp shaking his foolish fist 
out of the window. I could not but laugh 
as I looked back at him, for his angry red face 
was framed and frilled with hay. Once out on 
the road I stood erect in my stirrups, and I put 
on the handsome black riding-coat, lined with 
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red, which had belonged to him. It fell to 
the top of my high boots, and covered my 
tell-tale uniform completely. As to my 
busby, there are many such in the German 
service, and there was no reason why it 
should attract attention. So long as no one 
spoke to me there was no reason why I should 
not ride through the whole of the Prussian 
army; but though I understood German, for 
I had many friends among the German ladies 
during the pleasant years that I fought all 
over that country, still I spoke it with a pretty 
Parisian accent which could not be con- 
founded with their rough, unmusical speech. 
I knew that this quality of my accent would 
attract attention, but I could only hope and 
pray that I would be permitted to go my way 
in silence. 

The Forest of Paris was so large that it 
was useless to think of gcing round it, and 
so I took my courage in both hands and 
galloped on down the road in the track of the 
Prussian army. It was not hard to trace it, 
for it was rutted two feet deep by the gun- 
wheels and the caissons. Soon I found a 
fringe of wounded men, Prussians and 
French, on each side of it, where Biilow’s 
advance had come into touch with Marbot’s 
Hussars. One old man with a long white 
beard, a surgeon, I suppose, shouted at me, 
and ran after me still shouting, but I never 
turned my head and took no notice of him 
save to spur on faster. I heard his shouts 
long after I had lost sight of him among the 
trees. 

Presently I came up with the Prussian 
reserves. The infantry were leaning on their 
muskets or lying exhausted on the wet 
ground, and the officers stood in groups 
listening to the mighty roar of the battle and 
discussing the reports which came from the 
front. I hurried past at the top of my speed, 
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but one of them rushed out and stood in my 
path with his hand up as a signal to me to 
stop. Five thousand Prussian eyes were 
turned upon me. There wasa moment! You 
turn pale, my friends, at the thought of it. 
Think how every hair upon me stood on end. 
But never for one instant did my wits or my 
courage desert me. “General Blucher!” I 
cried. Was it not my guardian angel who 
whispered the words in my ear? The 
Prussian sprang from my path, saluted, and 
pointed forwards. They are well disciplined, 
these Prussians, and who was he that he 





“THERE IS MARSHAL BLUCHER. 


should dare to stop the officer who bore a 
message to the general? It was a talisman 
that would pass me out of every danger, and 
my heart sang within me at the thought. So 
elated was I that I no longer waited to be 
asked, but as I rode through the army I 
shouted to right and left, ‘General Blucher ! 
General Blucher!” and every man pointed 
me onwards and cleared a path to let me 
pass. There are times when the most 
supreme impudence is the highest wisdom. 
But discretion must also be used, and I must 
admit that I became indiscreet. For as I 
rode upon my way, ever nearer to the fighting 
line, a Prussian officer of Uhlans gripped my 
bridle and pointed to a group of men who 
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stood near a burning farm. ‘There is 
Marshal Blucher. Deliver your message!” 
said he, and sure enough my terrible old 
grey-whiskered veteran was there within a 
pistol shot, his eyes turned in my direction. 
But the good guardian angel did not 
desert me. Quick as a flash there came into 
my memory the name of the general who 
commanded the advance of the Prussians 
“General Bilow!” I cried. The Uhlan 
let go my bridle. ‘“ General Biilow! General 
Biilow!” I shouted, as every stride of the 
dear little mare took me nearer my own 











DELIVER YOUR MESSAGE!” 


Through the burning village of 


people. 
Plancenoit I galloped, spurred my way 
between two columns of Prussian infantry, 
sprang over a hedge, cut down a Silesian 
Hussar who flung himself before me, and an 
instant afterwards, with my coat flying open 
to show the uniform below, I passed through 
the open files of the tenth of the line, and 
was back in the heart of Lobau’s corps once 
more. Outnumbered and outflanked, they 
were being slowly driven in by the pressure 
of the Prussian advance. _I galloped onwards, 
anxious only to find myself by the Emperor’s 
side. 

But a sight lay before me which held me 
fast as though I had been turned into some 
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noble equestrian statue. I could not move, I 
could scarce breathe, as I gazed upon it. 
There was a mound over which my path lay, 
and as I came out on the top of it I looked 
down the long, shallow valley of Waterloo. 
I had left it with two great armies on 
either side and a clear field between them. 
Now there were but long, ragged fringes of 
broken and exhausted regiments upon the 
two ridges, but a real army of dead and 
wounded lay between. For two miles in 
length and half a mile across the ground 
was strewed and heaped with them. But 
slaughter was no new sight to me, and it 
was not that which held me spellbound. It 
was that up the long slope of the British 
position was moving a walking forest—black, 
tossing, waving, unbroken. Did I not know 
the bearskins of the Guard? And did I not 
also know, did not my soldier’s instinct tell 
me, that it was the last reserve of France ; 
that the Emperor, like a desperate gamester, 
was staking all upon his last card? Up they 
went and up — grand, solid, unbreakable, 
scourged with musketry, riddled with grape, 
flowing onwards in a black, heavy tide, which 
lapped over the British batteries. With my 


glass I could see the English gunners throw 
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themselves under their pieces or run to the 
rear. On rolled the crest of the bearskins, 
and then, with a crash which was swept 
across to my ears, they met the British 
infantry. A minute passed, and another, and 
another. My heart was in my mouth. They 
swayed back and forwards ; they no longer 
advanced ; they were held. Great Heaven! 
was it possible that they were breaking? 
One black dot ran down the hill, then two, 
then four, then ten, then a great, scattered, 
struggling mass, halting, breaking, halting, 
and at last shredding out and rushing madly 
downwards. “The Guard is beaten! ‘The 
Guard is beaten!” From all around me I 
heard the cry. Along the whole line the 
infantry turned their faces and the gunners 
flinched from their guns. 

“The Old Guard is beaten! The Guard 
retreats!” An officer with a livid face passed 
me yelling out these words of woe. “Save 
yourselves! Save yourselves! You are 
betrayed!” cried another. “Save your- 
selves! Save yourselves!” Men were 
rushing madly to the rear, blundering and 
jumping like frightened sheep. Cries and 
screams rose from all around me. And at 
that moment, as I looked at the British 
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position, I saw what I can never forget. A 
single horseman stood out black and clear 
upon the ridge against the last red angry 
glow of the setting sun. So dark, so motion- 
less against that grim light, he might have 
been the very spirit of Battle brooding over 
that terrible valley. As I gazed he raised his 
hat high in the air, and at the signal, with a 
low, deep roar like a breaking wave, the 
whole British Army flooded over their ridge 
and came rolling down into the valley. 
Long steel-fringed lines of red and blue, 
sweeping waves of cavalry, horse batteries 
rattling and bounding—down they came on 
to our crumbling ranks. It was over. A 
yell of agony, the agony of brave men who 
see no hope, rose from one flank to the 
other, and in an instant the whole of that 
noble army was swept in a wild, terror- 
stricken crowd from the field. Even now, 
dear friends, I cannot, as you see, speak 
of that dreadful moment witha dry eye or 
with a steady voice. 

At first I was carried away in that wild 
rush, whirled off like a straw in a flooded 
gutter. But, suddenly, what should I see 


amongst the mixed regiments in front of me 
but a group of stern horsemen, in silver and 
grey, with a broken and tattered standard 


held aloft in the heart of them! Not all the 
might of England and of Prussia could break 
the Hussars of Conflans. But when I joined 
them it made my heart bleed to see them. 
The major, seven captains, and five hundred 
men were left upon the field. Young Captain 
Sabbatier was in command, and when I 
asked him where were the five missing 
squadrons he pointed back and answered : 
“You will find them round one of those 
British squares.” Men and horses were at 
their last gasp, caked with sweat and dirt, 
their black tongues hanging out from their 
lips ; but it made me thrill with pride to see 
how that shattered remnant still rode knee to 
knee, with every man, from the boy trumpeter 
to the farrier-sergeant, in his own proper 
place. Would that I could have brought 
them on with me as an escort for the 
Emperor! In the heart of the Hussars of 
Conflans he would be safe indeed. But the 
horses were too spent to trot. I left them 
behind me with orders to rally upon the 
farmhouse of St. Aunay, where we had 
camped two nights before. For my own 
part I forced my horse through the throng in 
search of the Emperor. 

There were things which I saw then, as I 
pressed through that dreadful crowd, which 
can never be banished from my mind. In 
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evil dreams there comes back to me the 
memory of that flowing stream of livid, 
staring, screaming faces upon which I looked 
down. It wasa nightmare. In victory one 
does not understand the horror of war. It 
is only in the cold chill of defeat that it is 
brought home to you. I remember an old 
Grenadier of the Guard lying at the side of 
the “road with his broken leg doubled at a 
right angle. “Comrades, comrades, keep off 
my leg!” he cried, but they tripped and 
stumbled over him all the same. In front of 
me rode a Lancer officer without his coat. 
His arm had just been taken off in the 
ambulance. The bandages had fallen. It 
was horrible. Two gunners tried to drive 
through with their gun. A Chasseur raised 
his musket and shot one of them through 
the head. I saw a major of Cuirassiers 
draw his two holster pistols and shoot first 
his horse and then himself. Beside the road 
a man in a blue coat was raging and raving 
like a madman. His face was black with 
powder, his clothes were torn, one epaulette 
was gone, the other hung dangling over 
his breast. Only when I came close to 
him did I recognise that it was Marshal 
Ney. He howled at the flying troops and 
his voice was hardly human. Then he raised 
the stump of his sword—it was broken three 
inches from the hilt. “Come and see how 
a Marshal of France can die!” he cried. 
Gladly would I have gone with him, but my 
duty lay elsewhere. He did not, as you 
know, find the death he sought, but he met 
it a few weeks later in cold blood at the 
hands of his enemies. 

There is an old proverb that in attack the 
French are more than men, in defeat they 
are less than women. I knew that it was 
true that day. But even in that rout I saw 
things which I can tell with pride. Through 
the fields which skirt the road moved Cam- 
bronne’s three reserve battalions of the Guard, 
the cream of our army. They walked slowly 
in square, their colours waving over the 
sombre line of the bearskins. All round 
them raged the English cavalry and the 
black Lancers of Brunswick, wave after wave 
thundering up, breaking with a crash, and 
recoiling in ruin. When last I saw them the 
English guns, six at a time, were smashing 
grape-shot through their ranks and the 
English infantry were closing in upon three 
sides and pouring volleys into them ; but still, 
like a noble lion with fierce hounds clinging 
to its flanks, the glorious remnant of the 
Guard, marching slowly, halting, closing up, 
dressing, moved majestically from their last 
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battle. Behind them the Guard’s battery of 
twelve - pounders was drawn up upon the 
ridge. Every gunner was in his place, but no 
gun fired. ‘* Why do you not fire ?” I asked 
the colonel as I passed. ‘Our powder is 
finished.” “Then why not retire?” “Our 
appearance may hold them back for a little. 
We must give the Emperor time to escape.” 
Such were the soldiers of France. 

Behind this screen of brave men the 
others took their breath, and then went on 
in less desperate fashion. They had broken 


away from the road, and all over the country- 
side in the twilight I could see the timid, 
scattered, frightened crowd who ten hours 
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“Have you seen Marshal Grouchy ?” 
“No, Sire. The Prussians were between.’ 
“Tt does not matter. Nothing matters 

now. Soult, I will go back.” 

He tried to turn his horse, but Bertrand 
seized his bridle. ‘ Ah, Sire,” said Soult, 
“the enemy has had good fortune enough 
already.” ‘They forced him on among them. 
He rode in silence with his chin upon his 
breast, the greatest and the saddest of men. 
Far away behind us those remorseless guns 
were still roaring. Sometimes out of the dark- 
ness would come shrieks and screams and the 
low thunder of galloping hoofs. At the sound 
we would spur our horses and hasten on- 


, 


** HE RODE IN SILENCE.” 


before had formed the finest army that ever 
went down to battle. I with my splendid 
mare was soon able to get clear of the throng, 
and just after I passed Genappe I overtook 
the Emperor with the remains of his Staff. 
Soult was with him still, and so were Drouot, 
Lobau, and Bertrand, with five Chasseurs of 
the Guard, their horses hardly able to move. 
The night was falling, and the Emperor’s 
haggard face gleamed white through the 
gloom as he turned it towards me. 

“Who is that?” he asked. 

“Tt is Colonel Gerard,” said Soult. 


wards through the scattered troops. At last, 
after riding all night in the clear moonlight, 
we found that we had left both pursued and 
pursuers behind. By the time we passed 
over the bridge at Charleroi the dawn was 
breaking. What a company of spectres we 
looked in that cold, clear, searching light, the 
Emperor with his face of wax, Soult blotched 
with powder, Lobau dabbled wih blood! 
But we rode more easily now and had ceased 
to glance over our shoulders, for Waterloo 
was more than thirty miles behind us. One 
of the Emperor’s carriages had been picked 
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up at Charleroi, and we halted now on the 
other side of the Sambre, and dismounted 
from our horses. 

You will ask me why it was that during all 
this time I had said nothing of that which 
was nearest my heart, the need for guarding 
the Emperor. As a fact, I had tried to 
speak of it both to Soult and to Lobau, but 
their minds were so overwhelmed with the 
disaster and so distracted by the pressing 
needs of the moment that it was impossible 
to make them understand how urgent was 
my message. Besides, during this long flight 
we had always had numbers of French 
fugitives beside us on the road, and, however 
demoralized they might be, we had nothing 
to fear from the attack of nine men. But 
now, as we stood round the Emperor’s 
carriage in the early morning, I observed with 
anxiety that not a single French soldier was 
to be seen upon the long, white road behind 
us. We had outstrippedthearmy. I looked 
round to see what 
means of defence 
were left tous. The 
horses of the Chas- 
seurs of the Guard 
had broken down, 
and only one of 
them, a_ grey - whis- 
kered sergeant, __re- 
mained. ‘There were 
Soult, Lobau, and 
Bertrand ; but, for all 
their talents, I had 
rather, when it came 
to hard knocks, have 
a single quarter - 
master - sergeant of 
Hussars at my side 
than the three of 
them put together. 
There remained the 
Emperor himself, the 
coachman, and a valet 
of the household who 
had joined us at 
Charleroi — eight all 
told ; but of the eight 
only two, the Chas- 
seur and I, were 
fighting soldiers who 
could be depended 
upon ata pinch. A 
chill came over me as 
I reflected how utterly 
helpless we were. At 
that moment I raised 
my eyes, and there 





“* sire!" 
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were the nine Prussian horsemen coming 
over the hill. 

On either side of the road at this point 
are long stretches of rolling plain, part of it 
yellow with corn and part of it rich grass 
land watered by the Sambre. To the south 
of us was a low ridge, over which was the 
road to France. Along this road the little 
group of cavalry was riding. So well had 
Count Stein obeyed his instructions that he 
had struck far to the south of us in his 
determination to get ahead of the Emperor. 
Now he was riding from the direction in 
which we were going—the last in which we 
could expect an enemy. When I caught 


that first glimpse of them they were still 
half a mile away. 
“Sire !” I cried, “the Prussians !” 

They all started and stared. 
Emperor who broke the silence. 
“Who says they are Prussians ?” 

“T do, Sire—I, Etienne Gerard!” 


It was the 














I CRIED, ‘THE PRUSSIANS 
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Unpleasant news always made the Emperor 
furious against the man who broke it. He 
railed at me now in the rasping, croaking, 
Corsican voice which only made itself heard 
when he had lost his self-control. 

“You were always a buffoon,” he cried. 
“What do you mean, you numskull, by 
saying that they are Prussians? ‘How could 
Prussians be coming from the direction of 
France? You have lost any wits that you 
ever possessed.” 

His words cut me like a whip, and yet we 
all felt towards the Emperor as an old dog 
does to its master. His kick is soon for- 
gotten and forgiven. I would not argue or 
justify myself. At the first glance I had 
seen the two white stockings on the forelegs 
of the leading horse, and I knew well that 
Count Stein was on its back. For an 
instant the nine horsemen had halted and 
surveyed us. Now they put spurs to their 
horses, and with a yell of triumph they 
galloped down the road. They had recog- 
nised that their prey was in their power. 

At that swift advance all doubt had 
vanished. “By heavens, Sire, it is indeed 
the Prussians!” cried Soult. Lobau and 
Bertrand ran about the road like two 
frightened hens. ‘The sergeant of Chasseurs 

The 
coachman and the valet cried and wrung 
their hands. Napoleon stood with a frozen 
face, one foot on the step of the carriage. 
And I—ah, my friends, I was magnificent ! 
What words can I use to do justice to my 
own bearing at that supreme instant of my 
life? So coldly alert, so deadly cool, so 
clear in brain and ready in hand. He 
had called me a numskull and a buffoon. 
How quick and how noble was my revenge ! 
When his own wits failed him, it was Etienne 
Gerard who supplied the want. 

lo fight was absurd; to fly was ridicu- 

is. ‘The Emperor was stout, and weary to 

ith, At the best he was never a good 
rider. How could he fly from these, the 
picked men of an army? The best horse- 
man in Prussia was among them. But I was 
he best horseman in France. I, and only I, 
could hold my own with them. If they were 
on my track instead of the Emperor’s, all 
might still be well. These were the thoughts 
which flashed so swiftly through my mind 
that in-an instant I had sprung from the first 
idea to the final conclusion. Another instant 
carried me from the final conclusion ‘to 
prompt and vigorous action. I .rushed to 
the side of the Emperor, who stood petrified, 


with the carriage between him and our 
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drew his sabre with a volley of curses. 
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enemies. “Your coat, Sire! your hat!” 
I cried. I dragged them off him. Never 
had he been so hustled in his life. In an 
instant I had them on and had thrust him 
into the carriage. The next I had sprung on 
to his famous white Arab and had ridden 
clear of the group upon the road. 

You have already divined my plan; but 
you may well ask how could I hope to pass 
myself off as the Emperor. My figure is as 
you still see it, and his was never beautiful, 
for he was both short and stout. But a 
man’s height is not remarked when he is in 
the saddle, and for the rest one had but to 
sit forward on the horse and round one’s 
back and carry oneself like a sack of flour. 
I wore the little cocked hat amd the loose 
grey coat with the silver star which was 
known to every child from one end of 
Europe to the other. Beneath me was the 
Emperor’s own famous white charger. It 
was complete. 

Already as I rode clear the Prussians were 
within two hundred yards of us. I made a 
gesture of terror and despair with my hands, 
and I sprang my horse over the bank which 
lined the road. It was enough. A yell of 
exultation and of furious hatred broke from 
the Prussians. It was the howl of starving 
wolves who scent their prey. I spurred my 
horse over the meadow-land and looked back 
under my arm asI rode. Oh, the glorious 
moment when one after the other I saw eight 
horsemen come over the bank at my heels! 
Only one had stayed behind, and I heard 
shouting and the sounds of a struggle. I 
remembered my old sergeant of* Chasseurs, 
and I was sure that number nine would 
trouble us no more. The road was clear 
and the Emperor free to continue his 
journey. 

But now I had to think of myself. If I 
were overtaken the Prussians would certainly 
make short work of me in their disappoint- 
ment. If it were so—if I lost my life—I 
should still have sold it at a glorious price. 
But I had hopes that I might shake them 
off. With ordinary horsemen upon ordinary 
horses I should have had no difficulty in 
doing so, but here both steeds and riders 
were of the best. It was a grand creature 
that I rode, but it was weary with its long 
night’s work, and the Emperor was one of 
those riders who do not know how to manage 
a horse. He had little thought for them and 
a heavy hand upon their mouths. On the 
other hand, Stein and his men had come 
both far and fast. The race was a fair one. 

So quick had been my impulse, and so 
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rapidly had I acted upon it, that I had not 
thought enough of my own safety. Had I 
done so in the first instance I should, of 
course, have ridden straight back the way we 
had come, for so I should have met our own 
people. But I was off the road and had 
galloped a mile over the plain before this 
occurred to me. Then when I looked back 
I saw that the Prussians had spread out into 
a long line, so as to head me off from the 
Charleroi road. I could not turn back, but 
at least I could edge towards the north. I 
knew that the whole face of the country was 
covered with our flying troops, and that 
sooner or later I must come upon some of 
them. 


But one thing | had forgotten — the 
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for I saw a house on my side of the stream 
and another on the farther bank. Where 
there are two such houses it usually means 
that there is a ford between them. A sloping 
path led to the brink and I urged my horse 
down it. On he went, the water up to the 
saddle, the foam flying right and left. He 
blundered once and I thought we were lost, 
but he recovered and an instant later was 
clattering up the farther slope. As we came 
out I heard the splash behind me as the first 
Prussian took the water. There was just the 
breadth of the Sambre between us. 

I rode with my head sunk between my 
shoulders in Napoleon’s fashion, and I did 
not dare to look back for fear they should 
see my moustache. I had turned up the 


| GALLOPED TO THE BRINK, BUT THE HORSE REFUSED THE PLUNGE.” 


Sambre. In my excitement I never gave 
it a thought until I saw it, deep and broad, 
gleaming in the morning sunlight. It barred 
my path, and the Prussians howled behind me. 
I galloped to the brink, but the horse refused 
the plunge. I spurred him, but the bank 
was high and the stream deep. He shrank 
back trembling and snorting. The yells of 
triumph were louder every instant. I turned 
and rode for my life down the river bank. 
It formed a loop at this part, and I must get 
across somehow, for my retreat was blocked. 
Suddenly a thrill of hope ran through me, 


collar of the grey coat so as partly to hide 


it. Even now if they found out their 
mistake they might turn and overtake the 
carriage. But when once we were on the road 
I could tell by the drumming of their hoofs 
how far distant they were, and it seemed to 
me that the sound grew perceptibly louder, 
as if they were slowly gaining upon me. We 
were riding now up the stony and rutted lane 
which led from the ford. I peeped back very 
cautiously from under my arm and I per- 
ceived that my danger came from a single 
rider, who was far ahead of his comrades. 
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He was a Hussar, a very tiny fellow, upon a 
big black horse, and it was his light weight 
which had brought him into the foremost 
place. It is a place of honour ; but it is also 
a place of danger, as he was soon to learn. 
I felt the holsters, but, to my horror, there 
were no pistols. There was a field-glass in 
one and the other was stuffed with papers. 
My sword had been left behind with Violette. 
Had I only my own weapons and my own 
little mare I could have played with these 
rascals. But I was not entirely unarmed. 
The Emperor's own sword hung to the 
saddle. It was curved and short, the hilt 
all crusted with gold—a thing more fitted to 
glitter at a review than to serve a soldier in 
his deadly need. I drew it, such as it was, 
and I waited my chance. Every instant the 
clink and clatter of the hoofs grew nearer. I 
heard the panting of the horse, and the 
fellow shouted some threat at me. There 
was a turn in the lane, and as I rounded 
it I drew up my white Arab on_ his 
haunches. As we spun round I met the 
Prussian Hussar face to face. He was going 
too fast to stop, and his only chance was to 
ride me down. Had he done so he might 
have met his own death, but he would have 
injured me or my horse past all hope of 


escape. But the fool flinched as he saw me 


waiting and flew past me on my right. I 
lunged over my Arab’s neck and buried my 


toy sword in his side. It must have been 
the finest steel and as sharp as a razor, for 
I hardly felt it enter, and yet his blood was 
within three inches of the hilt. His horse 
galloped on and he kept his saddle for a 
hundred yards before he sank down with his 
face on the mane and then dived over the 
side of the neck on to the road. For my 
own part I was already at his horse’s heels. 
A few seconds had sufficed for all that I 
have told. 

I heard the cry of rage and vengeance 
which rose from the Prussians as they passed 
their dead comrade, and I could not but 
smile as I wondered what they could think 
of the Emperor as a horseman and a swords- 
man. I glanced back cautiously as before, 
and I saw that none of the seven men stopped. 
The fate of their comrade was nothing com- 
pared to the carrying out of their mission. 
They were as untiring and as remorseless as 
bloodhounds. But I had a good lead and 
the brave Arab was still going well. I 
thought that I was safe. And yet it was at 
that very instant that the most terrible danger 
befell me. The lane divided, and I took the 
smaller of the two divisions because it was 
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the more grassy and the easier for the horse’s 
hoofs. Imagine my horror when, riding 
through a gate, I found myself in a square 
of stables and farm-buildings, with no way 
out save that by which I had come! Ah, 
my friends, if my hair is snowy white, have I 
not had enough to make it so ? 

To retreat was impossible. I could hear 
the thunder of the Prussians’ hoofs in the 
lane. I looked round me, and Nature has 
blessed me with that quick eye which is the 
first of gifts to any soldier, but most of all to 
a leader of cavalry. Between a long, low 
line of stables and the farmhouse there was 
a pig-sty. Its front was made of bars of 
wood four feet high; the back was of stone, 
higher than the front. What was beyond I 
could not tell. The space between the front 
and the back was not more than a few yards. 
It was a desperate venture, and yet I must 
take it. Every instant the beating of those 
hurrying hoofs was louder and louder. I put 
my Arab at the pig-sty. She cleared the 
front beautifully and came down with her 
forefeet upon the sleeping pig within, slipping 
forward upon her knees. I was thrown over 
the wall beyond, and fell upon my hands 
and face in a soft flower-bed. My horse was 
upon one side of the wall, I upon the other, 
and the Prussians were pouring into the yard. 
But I was up in an instant and had seized 
the bridle of the plunging horse over the top 
of the wall. It was built of loose stones, 
and I dragged down a few of them to make 
a gap. As I tugged at the bridle and 
shouted the gallant creature rose to the 
leap, and an instant afterwards she was by 
my side and I with my foot on the stirrup. 

An heroic idea had entered my mind as I 
mounted into the saddle. ‘These Prussians, 
if they came over the pig-sty, could only 
come one at once, and their attack would 
not be formidable when they had not had 
time to recover from such a leap. Why 
should I not wait and kill them one by one 
as they came over? It was a_ glorious 
thought. They would learn that Etienne 
Gerard was not a safe man to hunt. My 
hand felt for my sword, but you can imagine 
my feelings, my friends, when I came upon 
an empty scabbard. It had been shaken out 
when the horse had tripped over that infernal 
pig. On what absurd trifles do our destinies 
hang—a pig on one side, Etienne Gerard on 
the other! Could I spring over the wall and 
get the sword? Impossible! The Prussians 
were already in the yard. I turned my Arab 
and resumed my flight. 

But for a moment it seemed to me that I 
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was in a far worse trap than before. I found 
myself in the garden of the farmhouse, an 
orchard in the centre and flower-beds all 
round. A high wall surrounded the whole 
place. I reflected, however, that there must 
be some point of entrance, since ev ery visitor 
could not be expected to spring over the pig- 
sty. I rode round the wall. As I expected, 


I came upon a door with a key upon the 


inner side. I dismounted, unlocked it, 
opened it, and there was a Prussian Lancer 
sitting his horse 
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The instant I had done so I hurried back to 
the door. As I had expected, he thought | 
was making a gap for my escape at that 
point, and I heard the thud of his horse’s 
hoofs as he galloped to cut me off. As | 
reached the gate I looked back, and I saw a 
green-coated horseman, whom I knew to be 
Count Stein, clear the pig-sty and gallop 
furiously with a shout of triumph across the 
garden. “Surrender, your Majesty, sur 
render!” he yelled; “we will give you 
quarter!” | 
slipped through 





within six feet 
of me. 

Fora moment 
we each stared 
at the other. 
Then I shut the 
door and locked 
it again. A crash 
and a cry came 
from the other 
end of the 
garden. I under- 
that one 
enemies 


stood 
of my 
had come. to 
grief in trying 
to get over the 
pig - sty. How 
could I ever yet 
out of this cu. 
It was 
that 


de sac? 

evident 
some of the 
party had gal- 
loped round, 
while some had 
followed straight 
upon my tracks. 
Had I my sword 
I might have 
beaten off the 
Lancer at the 
door, but to 
come now 
but 
And 


out 
was to be 
chered. 

yet if I waited 

certainly follow me 
sty, and what could | 

act at once or I was lost. 
moments that my wits are most active and 
my actions most prompt. Still leading my 
horse, I ran for a hundred yards by the side 
of the wall away from the spot where the 
Lancer was watching. ‘There I stopped, and 
with an effort I tumbled down 
the loose stones from the top of the wall. 


some of them would 
on foot over the pig 
do then? I must 
But it is at such 


several of 


“FOR A MOMENT WE EACH 


the gate, but 
had no time to 
lock it on the 
other side. Stein 
was at my very 
heels, and the 
Lancer had al 
ready turned his 
horse. Spring 
ing upon my 
Arab’s back, I 
was off once 
more with a 
clear stretch of 
grass land _be- 
fore me. Stein 
had to dismount 
to open the 
gate, to lead his 
horse through, 
ind to mount 
again before he 
could follow. It 
was he that I 
feared rather 
than the Lancer, 
whose horse was 
coarse-bred and 
weary. I gal 
loped hard for 
a mile before | 
ventured to look 
back, and then 
Stein was a 
musket - shot 
from me, and the Lancer as much 
while only three of the others were in sight 
My nine Prussians were coming down to 
more manageable numbers, and yet one was 
too much for an unarmed man. 

It had surprised me that during this long 
chase I had seen no fugitives from the army, 
but I reflected that I was considerably to the 
west of their line of flight, and that I must 
edge more towards the east if I wished 
to join them. Unless I did so it was prob 
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able that my pursuers, even if they could 
not overtake me themselves, would keep 
me. in view until I was headed off by 
some of their comrades coming from 
the north. As I looked to the eastward 
! saw afar off a line of dust which 
stretched for miles across the country. This 
was Certainly the main road along which our 
unhappy army was flying. But I soon had 
proof that some of our stragglers had 
wandered into these side tracks, for I came 
suddenly upon a horse grazing at the corner 
of a field, and beside him, with his back 
against the bank, his master, a French 
Cuirassier, terribly wounded and evidently 
on the point of death. I sprang down, 
seized his long, heavy sword, and rode on 
with it. Never shall I forget the poor man’s 
face as he looked at me with his failing sight. 
He was an old, grey-moustached soldier, one 
of the real fanatics, and to him this last 
vision of his Emperor was like a revelation 
from on high. Astonishment, love, pride— 
all shone in his pallid face. He said some- 
thing—I fear they were his last words—but I 
had no time to listen, and I galloped on 
my way. 

All this time I had been on the meadow- 
land, which was intersected in this part by 
broad ditches. Some of them could not 
have been less than from fourteen to fifteen 
feet, and my heart was in my mouth as I 
went at each of them, for a slip would have 
been my ruin. But whoever selected the 
Emperor’s horses had done his work well. 
The creature, save when it balked on the 
bank of the Sambre, never failed me for an 
instant. We cleared everything in one 
stride. And yet we could not shake off 
those infernal Prussians. As I left each 
watercourse behind me I looked back with 
renewed hope, but it was only to see Stein 
on his white-legged chestnut flying over it as 
lightly as I had done myself. He was my 
enemy, but I honoured him for the way in 
which he carried himself that day. 

Again and again I measured the distance 
which separated him from the next horseman. 
I had the idea that I might turn and cut him 
down, as I had the Hussar, before his com- 
rade could come tohis help. But the others 
had closed up and were not far behind. I 
reflected that this Stein was probably as fine 
a swordsman as he was a rider, and that it 
might take me some little time to get the 
better of him. In that case the others 
vould come to his aid and I should be lost. 
On the whole, it was wiser to continue my 
flight. 
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A road with poplars on either side ran 
across the plain from east to west. It would 
lead me towards that long line of dust which 
marked the French retreat. I wheeled my 
horse, therefore, and galloped down it. As I 
rude I saw a single house in front of me 
upon the right, with a great bush hung over 
the door to mark it as an inn. Outside there 
were several peasants, but for them I cared 
nothing. What frightened me was to see the 
gleam of a red coat, which showed that 
there were British in the place. However, 
I could not turn and I could not stop, so there 
was nothing for it but to gallop on and to take 
my chance. There were no troops in sight, 
so these men must be stragglers or marauders, 
from whom I had little to fear. As I 
approached I saw that there were two of 
them sitting drinking on a bench outside the 
inn door. I saw them stagger to their feet, 
and it was evident that they were both very 
drunk. One stood swaying in the middle of 
the road. “It’s Boney! So help me, it’s 
Boney!” he yelled. He ran with his hands 
out to catch me, but luckily for himself his 
drunken feet stumbled and he fell on his 
face on the road. The other was more 
dangerous. He had rushed into the inn, 
and just as I passed I saw him run out 
with his musket in his hand. He dropped 
upon one knee, and I stooped forward 
over my horse’s neck. A single shot from a 
Prussian or an Austrian is a small matter, 
but the British were at that time the best 
shots in Europe, and my drunkard seemed 
steady enough when he had a gun at his 
shoulder. I heard the crack, and my forse 
gave a convulsive spring which would have 
unseated many a rider. For an instant I 
thought he was killed, but when I turned in 
my saddle I saw a stream of blood running 
down the off hind-quarter. I looked back 
at the Englishman, and the brute had bitten 
the end off another cartridge and was 
ramming it into his musket, but before he 
had it primed we were beyond his range. 
These men were foot-soldiers and could not 
join in the chase, but I heard them whoop- 
ing and tally-hoing behind me as if I had 
been a fox. The peasants also shouted and 
ran through the fields flourishing their sticks. 
From all sides I heard cries, and everywhere 
were the rushing, waving figures of my 
pursuers. To think of the great Emperor 
being chivvied over the countryside in this 
fashion! It made me long to have these- 
rascals within the sweep of my sword. 

But now I felt that I was nearing the end 
of my course. I had done all that a man 
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could be expected to do — some would 
say more — but at last I had come to a 
point from which I could see no escape. 
The horses of my pursuers were exhausted, 
but mine was exhausted and wounded 
also. It was losing blood fast, and we left 
a red trail upon the white, dusty road. 
Already his pace was slackening, and sooner 
or later he must drop under me. I looked 
back, and there were the five inevitable 
Prussians—Stein a hundred yards in front, 
then a Lancer, and then three others riding 
together. Stein had drawn his sword, and 
he waved it at me. For my own part I was 
determined not to give myself up. I would 
try how many of these Prussians I could 
take with me into the other world. At this 
supreme moment all the great deeds of my 
life rose in a vision before me, and I felt that 
this, my last exploit, was indeed a worthy close 
to such a career. My death would be a 
fatal blow to those who loved me, to my dear 
mother, to my Hussars, to others who shall 
be nameless. But all of them had my 
honour and my fame at heart, and I felt that 
their grief would be tinged with pride when 
they learned how I had ridden and how I 
had fought upon this last day. Therefore I 


hardened my heart and, as my Arab limped 
more and more upon his wounded leg, I 


drew the great sword which I had taken 
from the Cuirassier, and I set my teeth for 
my supreme struggle. My hand was in the 
very act of tightening the bridle, for I feared 
that if I delayed longer I might find myself 
on foot fighting against five mounted men. 
At that instant my eye fell upon something 
which brought hope to my heart and a shout 
of joy to my lips. 

From a grove of trees in front of me there 
projected the steeple of a village church. 
But there could not be two steeples like that, 
for the corner of it had crumbled away or 
been struck by lightning, so that it was of a 
most fantastic shape. I had seen it only two 
days before, and it was the church of the 
village of Gosselies. It was not the hope of 
reaching the village which set my heart sing- 
ing with joy, but it was that I knew my 
ground now, and that farmhouse not half a 
mile ahead, with its gable end sticking out 
from amid the trees, must be that very farm 
of St. Aunay where we had _bivouacked, 
and which I had named to Captain Sabba- 
tier as the rendezvous of the Hussars of 
Conflans. There they were, my little rascals, 
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if I could but reach them. With every 
bound my horse grew weaker. Each instant 
the sound of the pursuit grew louder. , I 
heard a gust of crackling German oaths at 
my very heels. A pistol bullet sighed in my 
ears. Spurring frantically and beating my 
poor Arab with the flat of my sword I kept 
him at the top of his speed. The open gate 
of the farmyard lay before me. I saw the 
twinkle of steel within. Stein’s horse’s head 
was within ten yards of me as I thundered 
through. “To me, comrades! To me!” I 
yelled. I heard a buzz as when the angry 
bees swarm from their nest. Then my 
splendid white Arab fell dead under me 
and I was hurled on to the cobble-stones 
of the yard, where I can remember no 
more. 

Such was my last and most famous exploit, 
my dear friends, a story which rang through 
Europe and has made the name of Etienne 
Gerard famous in history. Alas! that all my 
efforts could only give the Emperor a few 
weeks more liberty, since he surrendered upon 
the 15th of July to the English. But it was 
not my fault that he was not able to collect 
the forces still waiting for him in France, and 
to fight another Waterloo with a_ happier 
ending. Had others been as loyal as I was 
the history of the world might have been 
changed, the Emperor would have pre- 
served his throne, and such a soldier as I 
would not have been left to spend his 
life in planting cabbages or to while 
away his old age telling stories in a café. 
You ask me about the fate of Stein and the 
Prussian horsemen! Of the three who 
dropped upon the way I know nothing. 
One you will remember that I killed. 
There remained five, three of whom were 
cut down by my Hussars, who, for the 
instant, were under the impression that it was 
indeed the Emperor whom they were defend- 
ing. Stein was taken, slightly wounded, and 
so was one of the Uhlans. The truth was 
not told to them, for we thought it best that 
no news, or false news, should get about as 
to where the Emperor was, so that Count 
Stein still believed that he was within a few 
yards of making that tremendous capture. 
“You may well love and honour your 
Emperor,” said he, “for such a horseman 
and such a swordsman I have never seen.” 
He could not understand why the young 
colonel of Hussars laughed so heartily at his 
words—but he has learned since. 
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OULD the flag-stones which 
pave the placid courts of the 
Temple cry out, what memo- 
ries they could give us! In 
the “good old times” bar- 
risters were not the staid, 
methodical men they are to-day. Many are 
the records which tell of free-and - easy 
midnight consultations, preceded or followed 
by a litle supper-party at a neighbouring 
tavern. Just one story @ propos of these 
days will suffice to introduce to your notice 
the very different chambers of some of 
the most eminent lawyers and advocates 
of the present time. Lord Mansfield, 
the famous Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, who lived almost through 
the eighteenth century, had his chambers 
at No. 5, King’s Bench Walk, and there 
Sarah Duchess of , attracted to 
Murray by a great speech he had delivered 
ina cause célébre, persecuted him with calls 
at most unseasonable hours. She once 
called without appointment at his chambers 





late at night, and waited till midnight in the 
hope that she might see the lawyer ere she 
went to bed. But the subsequent Lord 
Mansfield, being at an unusually late supper- 
party, did not return until her Grace had 
departed in an overpowering rage. “I could 
not make out who she was,” said Murray’s 
clerk, describing the manner of the Duchess, 
“for she would not tell me her name ; but 
she swore so dreadfully Iam sure she must 
be a lady of quality.” 

An engraved portrait of this same Lord 
Mansfield is to be found among other pic- 


tures of celebrated lawyers of the past 
adorning the chambers of Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C., at 2, Essex Court. Sir 


Edward is a Conservative in politics, as he 
is in the arrangement of his rooms. About 
his own private room, which is said to be the 
largest in the Middle Temple, there is that 
dignified simplicity and refinement which one 
naturally associates with a man of his habits. 
Old oak panels, periodically polished up by 
the Benchers, form the walls, broken by half- 
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a-dozen high windows, commanding a view 
Just below the 
fountain in 
Dickens, 


at once inspiring and serene. 
is the famous 
immortalized by 


windows 
Court, 


south 
Fountain 


which sparkles and glitters and sprinkles the 
jaunty sparrows which use its spray to wash 


off the London dust. ‘To the left of this 
outlook Sir Edward has a fine view of the 
Middle ‘Temple Hall and Library, the roof of 
which, according to Peter Cunningham, is 
the best piece of Elizabethan architecture in 
London. There is, in fact, a peace about 
the situation which must essentially tend 
to inspire the mind and quiet the nerves ; 
amid its leafy surroundings one can easily 
imagine impassioned addresses to juries being 
framed. 

But let us return to the room itself. In 
the middle of the chamber is a plain mahog- 
any desk, strangely free from the burden of 
briefs and legal papers. ‘This is due to the 
fact that the great advocate, being an ex- 
Law Officer of the Crown, is provided by a 
thoughtful Government with a couple of 
rooms at the Law Courts themselves, in 
which the leader may consult his books and 
hold his more urgent consultations—needless 
to say, a great convenience. Sir Edward, 
therefore, only uses his room at Essex Court 
for certain special consultations, though dur- 
ing the vacation he is constantly there. 

Near the entrance to his room is a quaint 
and heavy bureau, of which Sir Edward is 
naturally proud, 
formerly belonging 
to Lord Beacons- 
field. A previous 
and very distin- 
guished tenant of 
the room, Sir 
John Karslake, 

Attorney - General 
nearly forty years 
ago, left behind 
him a long, solid, 
unpretentious 
bookcase, now 
filled with his suc- 
volumes. 
Save for another 
desk, at which a 
“devil” may often 
be found when Sir 
Edward is there, 
and a couple of 
hard - bottomed 
writing chairs, plus 
a few seats for 
callers, there is no 


cessor’s 
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other furniture in the room to speak of; 
but portraits of several of Sir Edward’s 
friends, as well as his predecessors, ar 
noticed on the walls. “From his very) 
sincere and very grateful friend,” is inscribed 
by Mr. Justice Day beneath a full-length 
engraving of himself. 

Sir Edward Clarke never “lives” at his 
chambers, though two of their former occu 
pants, Sir John Karslake and Judge Short, 
converted one of the smaller rooms into a 
bedroom. It is a striking proof of the great 
K.C.’s consuming energy that he should 
travel up to town daily from his beautiful 
house at Staines, returning thither after the 
exertions of the day are over. Of course, 
when he was in Parliament, with its late hours, 
such a vigorous procedure was impossible, 
and Sir Edward had perforce to remain in 
town for the night. While he was at St. 
Stephen’s he had a private room set apart in 
the House for his use, in which he diligently 
worked in the evenings at his briefs. There 
is littke doubt that Sir Edward regards his 
severance from political life as only temporary. 
Indeed, as one very near to him remarked to 
me in his chambers: ‘ Without his member- 
ship of the House of Commons he is like 
an actor without a part.” 


From the day Mr. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., 


I.R.S., M.P., became a student at the Bar 
and read under the late W. G. Harrison. 


MR. FLETCHER MOULTON, 
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Q.C., down to the present time, a period of 
well-nigh thirty years, he has occupied the 
same chambers at 11, King’s Bench Walk. 
[his must surely be nearly, if not quite, a 
record tenancy. Mr. Moulton grows old 
slowly, and when I had the privilege of a 
brief interview with him in his chambers for 
the purpose of this article I had difficulty 
in realizing that this distinguished lawyer, so 
alert both physically and mentally, would ina 
few years be celebrating his sixtieth birthday. 
“Ts the Court now going to have the 
pleasure of one of your very interesting lec- 
tures on mechanics?” inquired the late Lord 
Esher of Mr. Moulton, as the latter rose to 
open an appeal 
case. “If your 
lordship pleases,” 
was the reply of the 
learned counsel. 
Remembering 
this judicial com- 
pliment, indicative 
of marvellous 
knowledge, I 
naturally expected 
to find Mr. Moul- 
ton’s room stocked 
with a library of 
legal lore second 
to none in the 
Temple. But 
such was not the 
case. Books there 
were, of course, 
but the walls were 
singularly devoid 
of those heavy and 
solid cases which 
frame the rooms of 
many of his con- 
temporaries. The great patent lawyer is a 
man of very refined and elegant taste ; and 
his private room reflects a cultured, travelled 
owner. He is an Officer, by the way, of the 
French Legion of Honour. The mantelpiece, 
to begin with, is a work of art in the style 
created in the reign of Queen Anne. The 
door is exquisitely panelled in leather bearing 
Japanese designs ; a beautiful bookcase near 
it is the product of Italian workmanship. 
There is a valuable framed Japanese design 
on either side of the fireplace ; but there are 
no pictures — indeed, their presence would 
spoil the elegant harmony of the apartment. 
“You hold a great many consultations in 
this room, Mr. Moulton ?” I asked, hearing 
the footsteps of clients waiting to “ consult” 


in the adjoining room. 
Vol. xxv.—18. 
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“Yes,” he replied; “I am rarely left 
alone when I leave the court. But then, 
you see, a great part of my work is non- 
litigious ; it involves not so much arguing 
before a judge as giving opinions to men 
who come here to obtain them.” 

Having previously noticed an extraordinary 
variety of packages in the next room—some 
frail enough to contain ladies’ wearing apparel 
—as indeed some did—and others strong 
enough to encase bars of gold—I suggested 
that callers did not always come alone. Mr. 
Moulton smiled. “I’m afraid,” he observed, 


with a laugh, “parts of my chambers are 
store-rooms ; 


little better than but, then, 
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invention nowadays covers a very wide field 

from flying-machines to egg-beaters.” In 
the next room Mr. Moulton’s clerk, who has 
béen in the chambers even longer than his 
master, showed me a dainty box containing 
a pair of lady’s corsets, which had just 
arrived to demand an opinion. 


Higher up in the same famous legal row, 
at No. 2, Mr. Bargrave Deane, K.C., has his 
chambers, which, until some five or six 
years ago, he shared with His Honour Judge 
Willis, then Mr. William Willis, Q.C. The 
last tenant of these rooms was Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, Chief Justice of the Ionian 
Islands, and Mr. Bargrave Deane has had 
them for about a dozen years. They are com- 
fortable chambers, solid and dignified in their 
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appearance, as befits a Recorder of Margate 
and a Bencher of the Inner Temple. Yet the 
quiet decoration of Mr. Deane’s working room, 
a large and airy apartment, is not without 
its interest from a biographical point of view. 
A portrait of Lord Beaconsfield, for instance, 
in a prominent position, indicates the nature 
of its owner’s political views, even though 
“ Dizzy” is in juxtaposition to Oliver Crom- 
well. Two photographs on the mantelpiece 
of a handsome young officer in the Scots 
Guards remind one that the distinguished 
lawyer had a son at the front for nearly 
three years. Like father, like son; Mr. Deane 
is himself a colonel, having resigned the 
command of the 21st Middlesex Volunteers 
five years ago. Over his bookshelf is a 
row of interesting photographs representing 
Colonel Bargrave Deane in various positions 
as head of this regiment. A good shot, Mr. 
Deane is also a member of the council of the 
National Rifle Association, in which he has 
always shown great interest. 

A capital likeness of the present Lord 
Chief Justice in these chambers is a reminder 
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Turning next to the chambers of Mr. 
Lawson Walton, M.P., we find that they were 


formerly occupied by the present Lord 
Chancellor, who shared them with Mr. 
Poland, Q.C., now Sir Harry Poland. Sir 


Harry still has his name on the door, though 
he retired from practice in 1895, and he goes 
to Paper Buildings occasionally to consult law 
books and write letters. His room, adjoin- 
ing that of Mr. Walton, is now occupied by 
his cousin, Mr. Bodkin, a barrister with a 
very extensive practice. 

There is an air of distinction about Mr. 
Lawson Walton’s room which is very invit 
ing to the lay intruder. It commands a 
glorious view of the beautiful turf and foliage 
in the Temple Gardens, while in the distance 
one may descry the spire of St. Clement 
Danes and the flagstaff of the Law Courts. 
A man of cultivated artistic tastes—does he 
not reside among that eminent band of 
R.A.’s who make Melbury Road, Kensing- 
ton, their home ?— Mr. Walton is a lover, 
and something of a connoisseur, of rare 
engravings and costly china, and examples of 
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that Lord Alverstone’s popularity with all 
members of the Bar is very great, for few 


chambers in the Temple seem to be 
without his portrait. Like the Lord 
Chief Justice, Mr. Deane has been a 


yachtsman in his younger days; there are 


a couple of model yachts anchored in his 
chambers. 
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these are to be found in his chambers. The 
walls, except where they are hidden by law 
reports, are filled with valuable prints and 
engraved portraits, judges especially figuring 
in the latter category. As if to remind one 
that Chancellor Halsbury once sat in the 
room, the features of many of his predecessors 
in that high office look down on the visitor. 
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A signed portrait of the late Lord Russell of 
Killowen is another feature in this striking 
gallery. Lord Alverstone is there, of course, 
and several other well-known contemporary 
judges. ‘The room is lit with electric light ; 

has a handsome desk near the window 
covered with red morocco ; it has pieces of 
rare china placed on shelf and mantelpiece ; 
nd altogether, with its delightful outlook, 
must be an enviable place to work in. 

Here a word may be said about the busy 
K.C.’s working hours. Mr. Walton, for 
example, sometimes goes straight to court 
at ten or half-past without calling at his 


chambers. He will robe there, plead there, 
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often lunch there, and hold 
a good many short con- 
sultations in its busy atmo- 
sphere. When his cases 
are over for the day the K.C. 
rushes over to his cham- 
bers, snatches a cup of tea, 
and is then ready to hold his 
appointment consultations, 
which may or may not end 
by half-past six. If he is 
in the House, as Mr. Law- 
son Walton and _ others 
mentioned in this article 
are, his Parliamentary 
duties now claim his atten- 
tion until midnight, with 
only an occasional respite 
for brief-reading if the 
Whips are not too exact- 
ing. Rarely does the lawyer- 
politician get home during 
the Session until the small 
hours have begun to chime ; 
Sundays and possibly two week-day evenings 


are alone vacant for domestic or social 
engagements. 
Mr. Marshall Hall, one of the most 


powerful advocates at the Bar, is another 
example in point. Yet, whether you see him 
early or late in the day, he always appears as 
if he had just come back from the long vaca- 
tion. When I was fortunate enough to catch 
him in his chambers at 3, Temple Gardens, 
about half-past four in the afternoon—after 
Mr.. Hall. had had a trying day in court, 
preceded, by an enervating night in the House 
of Commons—he was as “ fresh as a daisy.” 























SKETCHES 8Y SIR FRANK LOCKWO¢ 


- MARSHALL HALLS CHAMBERS. 








The former occupant of Mr. Marshall 
Hall’s chambers, which embrace five good- 
sized rooms, was the late Sir Charles Hall, 
Recorder of London, who also had a seat in 
Parliament. ‘lhe member for Southport 
has had them for fifteen years, though he 
only took silk five years ago. Among other 
residents in the same set have been the Right 
Hon. J. W. Lowther, Chairman of Ways and 
Means in the Commons; Mr. C. K. Francis, 
Metropolitan Police-court Magistrate; and 
the Hon. Sydney Holland. 

“Here are some of Frank Lockwood’s 


MR. HENRY 


charming sketches,” Mr. Hall will tell you 
as he passes swiftly round the room ; “ most 
of them were on exhibition after Lockwood 
died, and I prize them very highly.” Sir 
Frank’s inimitable drawings are too well 
known to need classification, but I may 
mention that Mr. Hall possesses among his 
collection that delightful rough-and-ready 
sketch which depicts “an honest citizen 
before and after cross-examination as to his 
credit.” A complete set of Vanity Fair legal 
cartoons encircles the room near the ceiling ; 
and there are other interesting portraits— 
notably of Dr. Alfred Hall, F.R.C.P., the 
father of the distinguished K.C.; of Lord 
Lindley, by Leslie Ward (“Spy”); of Sir 
Forrest Fulton, now Recorder of London ; 
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and of Mr. Hall’s little girl, which is naturally 
given a place of honour on the mantel- 
shelf. But more interesting still from a 
personal point of view are the mementos 
of famous cases hanging on the walls with 
which Mr. Marshall Hall, as counsel, has 
been prominently associated. The most 
recent is the identical Bennett chain con- 
nected with the Yarmouth murder; as to 
whether it was a link or rope chain there was 
such a hot contest at the Old Bailey. Then 
in a little ante-room overlooking the gardens 
we are also reminded that Mr. Marshall Hall 


DICKENS, 


appeared in the Jabez Balfour trial by a pen- 
and-ink sketch depicting the Liberator 
prisoners in court. Despite the presence of 
these and other relics, the room is a very 
cheerful one, commanding a broad view of 
the flowing Thames; and when Mr. Hall 
bade me a genial adieu I was genuinely 
sorry to leave such enticing surroundings. 


Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, K.C., has 
his chambers at No. 2, Paper Buildings, and 
here he was good enough to spare me a few 
minutes when I called to look at his rooms. 
He told me that they had had several well 
known occupiers before he came in eight or 
nine years ago. Sir John Huddleston for 
merly worked there, and both Lord Justice 
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Lopes and Sir Francis Jeune used them as 
chambers. Undoubtedly the most note- 
worthy article in the room is the identical 
desk belonging to Charles Dickens, father of 
the K.C. Upon it the novelist wrote many 
of his immortal books at Gad’s Hill, and he 
used it to pen his last letter before he died. 
Chis famous piece of furniture, justly prided 
by his son, is in excellent condition, and 
bears its present burden of weighty briefs 
with commendable fortitude. 

“T’m afraid,” said Mr. Dickens, after I 
had admired the serenity of his quarters, 
“my life here has been too matter-of-fact to 
yield any stories, but some time ago I had a 
rather peculiar experience, which shows how 
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Court. Guided by the size of the waiting- 
room, comfortably furnished with easy chairs, 
it is not difficult to remember that, though he 
has scarcely been at the Bar fifteen years, 
Mr. Isaacs now possesses one of the largest 
practices, and his services are in the greatest 
demand. He read with Mr. Lawson Walton, 
and his subsequent career was so successful 
that no sooner had he been at the Bar the 
requisite ten years than he applied for silk. 
Mr. Isaacs’s private room is essentially that 
of a keen, practical man. It is not over- 
furnished ; it is not too comfortable to 
suggest anything but hard work ; and it 
has a “devil’s” table in close proximity to 
the leader’s desk. Yet the apartment is by no 
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absorbed one may become in one’s cases. 
My old chambers were in Crown Office Row, 
not more than a few yards from here. Well, 
| had been in my present quarters about 
five years, when on returning from court one 
day, apparently in a very abstracted frame of 
mind, I went direct to Crown Office Row, 
mounted the stairs to my old floor, and had 
put the key in the door before I became 
aware of my mistake.” 


Next we are permitted to peep into the 
chambers of that rapidly-risen and brilliant 
advocate, Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., who may 
be found on the first floor of No. 1, Garden 


means sombre or cold. It must not be for- 
gotten that before he became a lawyer Mr. 
Isaacs had been to sea and had been on the 
Stock Exchange. Wig-and-gown. cartoons 
from Vanity Fair grace the walls in some 
profusion : once again we meet Lord Alver- 
stone, and there is a unique group showing 
all the judges on the Bench in 1897, the 
year the old U.C.S. boy became a K.C. 
Cheery Sir Frank Lockwood is also in the 
gallery, and so is Mr. Justice Bigham, who 
was the judge mainly responsible for Mr. 
Isaacs taking silk so early—the latter was 
afraid of the step, but the judge urged 
him to it. On the mantelpiece we have 
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excellent photographs of Mrs. Rufus Isaacs 
and her little son. Pausing while he reads 
through his briefs, Mr. Isaacs has only 
to look through the window opposite to 
obtain one of the finest views of Middle 
Temple Hall visible from any chambers in 
the venerable Temple. 


On entering the plainly-furnished chambers 
of Mr. Atherley-Jones, K.C., in Paper Build- 
ings, it is at once apparent that the dis- 
tinguished Common Law counsel is a polli- 
tician as well as a lawyer. <A heap of Blue- 
books and Parliamentary papers occupies the 
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a long tin case containing the full-bottom 
wig which Mr. Atherley-Jones is called upon 
to don when he pleads before the House of 
Lords ; on the small, plain desk is the usual 
array of papers and red tape; below them 
is a hard-bottomed chair, which is not the 
only sign that luxuries are taboo in this 
particular room. 


It is not a little strange that two cele- 
brated advocates who have repeatedly crossed 
swords together at the Old Bailey should 
both have had chambers for several years 
at No. 3, Temple Gardens. At one time 
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whole of one corner, and their covers form 
practically the only touch of colour in the 
room. Mr. Atherley-Jones, who has been in 
Parliament now for seventeen years, is not a 
lawyer who regards his workroom as anything 
else ; it is modestly furnished and lacks any 
pictures whatever, save one of Joseph Hume, 
M.P., over the mantelpiece. Yet one is 
everywhere reminded that its tenant controls 
a large and growing practice. The telephone 
bell in the adjacent room is kept constantly 
ringing during the term, meaning that the 
K.C.’s clerk at the Law Courts is signal- 
ling his master that the case in which he 
appears is about to begin. In one corner is 


Mr. C. F. Gill, K.C., occupied rooms just 
above those of Mr. Marshall Hall, and the 
two, of course, frequently passed each other 
on the stairs; then Mr. Gill came down 
to the first floor, and secured one of the 
finest rooms that the Temple can rent out to 
its most successful sons. The Recorder of 
Chichester made this position his quarters 
for six years, moving only a short while ago 
to new chambers in Brick Court, which haye 
already known as tenants the late Lord 
Coleridge, Lord Justice Bowen, Mr. Justice 
Day, and the present Attorney-General, Sir 
Robert Finlay. 
Mr. Gill’s chambers at Temple Gardens 
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which he shared with his brother, Mr. Arthur 
Gill, Junior Prosecuting Counsel to the 
Treasury, and in which he was good enough 
to give me a few minutes of his ever occu- 
pied time—were eminently suited for concen- 
trated, anxious work such as falls every day 
to the lot of this busiest perhaps of all 
K.C.’s. Unlike most of his contemporaries, 
Mr. Gill prefers a large table to work at in- 
stead of a desk ; and his chair is so pitched 
that the once passing steamers on the Thames 
could be easily seen beyond the expansive 
green sward of the matchless gardens. ‘There 


is an American roll-top desk near the 


window, but that is confined to correspon- 
dence; nor should one forget the American 
bookcase, which is of such a character that it 
may always receive additional shelves without 
Mr. Gill is 


upsetting the sense of proportion. 
a very conscien- 
tious barrister, 
and takes infinite 
pains over every 
detail connected 
with his briefs. 
He is one 
of the few lead- 
ing counsel who 
stay later than 
half-past six 
at their cham- 
bers, and he is 
no respecter of 
Saturdays as a 
holiday. Though 
special rooms 
are provided at 
the Law Courts 
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for consultations, he prefers to hold as many 
as he possibly can in his own room in the 
Temple, where his books are handy, and 
where there is a quietude surprising to one 
who has never sat in a barrister’s den. 

Mr. Gill’s name is so often in the papers 
associated with a sensational case that it is 
not surprising to find the walls of his room 
hung with a series of prints and drawings 
illustrating many memorable trials, among 
which one may mention the famous baccarat 
case, in which the King was called as 
a witness. Mr. Gill possesses several rare 
prints depicting among other scenes the 
interior of the old Exchequer Court at the 
Guildhall, and the Court of King’s Bench 
and Court of Common Pleas, both for- 
merly in Westminster Hall. ‘There is 
also a complete set of Mr. Frith’s notable 
drawings, con- 
cluding with a 
trial at the Old 
Bailey, entitled 
“The Spider 
and the Fly.” 
Many portraits of 
past and present 
legal lights, in- 
cluding the ori- 
ginal pen - and - 
ink drawing of 
Sir Peter Edlin 
by “Spy,” pre- 
sented by the 
artist to Mr. Gill, 
complete an in- 
teresting and 
varied gallery. 











A Comedy of Wealth. 
By Huan MEE. 


thought of for a_ single 
moment,” she said, and a 
pretty little frown gathered 
upon her pretty little white 
forehead, hiding itself, as 
though half-ashamed, beneath her waving 
golden curls. 

“Not to be considered for one single 
moment,” he emphatically agreed. 

“ We are not the least little bit fn love with 
cne another.” 

“And we’re never likely to be. 

She looked just a trifle annoyed at the 
nonchalant manner in which he had com- 
pleted the sentence for her, but loftily 
shrugged her shoulders, poured out a cup of 
tea, and smiled sweetly as she passed it to 
him. 

“It’s so nice,” she said, softly, “that we 
are of one mind. Now, suppose you had 
been a little attracted by me, and, of course, 
anxious to keep your inheritance, how awk- 
ward it would have been, seeing that I could 
never think of marrying you !” 

“Tt is pleasant to arrange things so easily,” 
he acquiesced, helping himself to a slice of 
cake. “Only fancy, if you had been madly 
in love with me.” 

“There’s no need to be ridiculous,” she 
interrupted, speaking thickly through a piece 
of bread and butter that indignation had 
wedged in her throat. 

“| only said suppose,” he answered, mildly. 
“If that had been so, things would have 
been very unpleasant when I could not see 
my way to marry you. I should have always 
felt that I had, as it were, robbed you of 
your inheritance. My whole life would have 
been haunted by the thought—poor little 
girl, poor little Bertha !” 

“ Captain Leighbury ! 

“ Miss Cameron !” 

“Is it necessary to confide in me what 
you would have thought had things been 
different from what they are? Particularly 
when those thoughts necessitate such free- 
dom with my Christian name. We are look- 
ing upon this matter quite from a business 


eee is absolutely not to be 
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” 


’ 


” 


If we saw our way to marry, 


” 


point of view. 
then a certain amount of money 

“ A very respectable income 

“Would come to us. We do not see our 
way, and there is an end to the matter. I’m 
very sorry that you will lose——” 

“Oh, don’t mention that, we need not 
speak of the money.” 

“Tt’s simply that we’re unsuited to one 
another, then; let us leave it at that. The 
type of man I admire is the tall, broad- 
shouldered, athletic Englishman, thick - set, 
fair, and fresh-coloured, a man whom a 
woman can admire because of his strength.” 

“ Awkward in the house,” he murmured, 
reflectively gazing at his carefully-arranged 
hair and dagger-pointed moustache in the 
mirror opposite. ‘“ People of that sort are 
no good except out of doors. They’re 
always knocking over little tables, breaking 
chairs, treading on your train or your toes. 
They’re all right in a field, but anything 
smaller cramps them.” 

He gazed thoughtfully at his perfect patent 
boot and then crossed one leg over the other 
and contemplated the artistic set of his light 
grey trousers. 

“Just talking of likes and dislikes,” he 
said, indolently, “the girl who fascinates 
me is the tall, graceful girl: the one who 
looks dressed to perfection in just a simple 
tailor-made gown, with white collar and 
cuffs.” 

She, too, glanced at her reflection before 
she answered: a charming reflection of a 
dainty fragment of femininity, a little vision 
of dimples and sparkling eyes, unruly wavy 
hair, ribbons, laces, and furbelows. 

“Those willowy women get scraggy at 
thirty,” she snapped, “and your simple 
tailor-made gown costs about ten times as 
much as this one I’ve got on, and the stiff 
collars bind one’s neck like a vice and scratch 
the skin off one’s throat and make one’s life 
unendurable ; and then those slender women 
lace so tightly that they get indigestion and 
their noses turn red.” She stopped, out of 
breath, and buried her plump, dimpled little 
chin in a filmy bow of chiffon at her neck. 
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“Maybe,” he answered, loftily. “It is 
alla matter of taste. If all men’s likes and 
dislikes were the same, some women would 
have to make up even more than they do.” 

He placed his cup upon the table as he 
spoke, and took his hat from the chair beside 
him. 

“Of course, I shall write to-night and 
explain to my uncle’s lawyer that we do not 
see our way to fall in with the ridiculous 
proposal set forth in the imbecile will, and 
there’s an end of the whole affair.” 

“Tt will be rather an awkward letter to 
compose,” she said, reflectively. “ Perhaps 
it would be as well if we wrote the same. 
You might write yours now and I could 
copy it.” 

“ Certainly. 
if we’re mad.” 

She spread some dainty note-paper and 
envelopes before him as he crossed the room 
to a table by 


It is awkward. It looks as 
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“TI mean if I wrote it,” he cried, hastily ; 
“you said we were both to write the same, 
you know. Better say we’ve met, found one 
another unsuitable, incompatible tastes, etc., 
and so resign all claim, and—well, that’s 
really all, isn’t it ?” 

The pens scratched over the paper together, 
and ceased almost at the same moment. 

“ Twenty-four, isn’t it?” 

“Twenty-four, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

“There, now, that’s over and all restraint 
is removed.” She deliberately shredded off 
the feather of the quill and turned to him 
again. “May I give you some more tea?” 


“T think not, thank you; I must be leaving. 
We may, of course, meet again.” 

“We're sure to. 
grateful to you for—— 

“ Not falling in love with you?” 

“No, for your tact; the position was so 
awkward.” 


I shall always feel so 


” 


“Well, it’s all 
over now. Shall 





the window and 
stood waiting by 
his side. 

*“h *F" om, 
Captain Leigh- 
bury ?” 

“No, a fine 
pen, please.” 

“T think a 
‘J’ is so much 
more character- 
istic, so much 
bolder and more 
manly,” she 
answered, ma- 
liciously. 

“It would 
suit your ideal, 
Miss Cameron, 
but then, you 
see, 1 am _ not 
that, and so 
prefer a fine nib. 
Now, then, had 
you thought of 
anything you 
wished to say ?” 

“‘ Not altogether,” she answered, taking a 
seat Opposite to him, resting her elbows on 
the table, and nibbling the top of a quill. “I 
want to say that I cannot marry except where 
I can give the whole love of my heart, and 
that such love as that cannot be bought and 
sold, and cannot be inspired by money, only 
by the-——” 

“ That will only make him laugh.” 

7 Laugh !” she ejaculated, indignantly. 

fol. xxv.—19, 








I post your letter 
with mine ?” 

“If you will.” 

He extended 
his hand towards 
her. 

**Good-bye, 
Miss Cameron. 
I trust when we 
meet again we 
shall seem like 
old friends.” 

“T hope so,” 
she answered, 
with a twinkle 
in her eyes. 
“For your sake 
I'll try and like 
her, even though 
I know she'll go 
from the willowy 
stage to the 








scraggy.” 
“For your 
“SHE STOOD WAITING BY HIS SIDE.” sake, Miss Came- 
ron, I’ll take 


him in hand when you’ve found him, and 
teach him to walk across the room without 
capsizing the furniture and destroying the 
bric-a-brac.” 

“ Tt’s too kind of you. 

“ Good-bye.” 

He left, and she walked back into the 
room, glanced at herself in the mirror, 
laughed a little laugh of amusement, care- 
fully wheeled the most comfortable chair 


Good-bye.” 
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round into the light, and curled herself up in 
it with the latest society novel for company. 
The hero was the embodiment of the mascu- 
line hero she had sketched. 

“ Silly twaddle,” she murmured, peevishly, 
and then skipped two chapters, read a bit of 
the fifth, jabbed into the middle of the 
book and broke the back of the binding in 
twisting it over, glanced at the end, and 
flung the volume on the floor. 

“ Utter rubbish,” she said, glaring at the 
unoffending novel ; and then her eyes turned 
to the blue sky without, and she sat still, 
looking straight before her. 

He posted the letters, jumped into a 
hansom, drove to his club, and sat down to 
his dinner with the air of a man who intends 
to thoroughly enjoy himself, then stigmatized 
every dish as the 
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standing invitation, and told herself she 
would never look her friend in the face again 
if she neglected her longer. 

Both sighed a deep sigh of satisfaction as 
their respective trains started, and murmured 
that now there was no fear of even an acci- 
dental meeting in town, and it was a good 
thing to get away and have a little change 
and enjoyment. And this, too, proves that 
human nature is so full of deceit that not 
only does it lie to itself, but is hypocritical 
enough to pretend to believe its own fabri- 
cations. 

A month after he had left town Captain 
Leighbury discovered he was suffering from 
a mysterious malady. Its chief symptom 
was a desire to shun the society of human 
beings, all of whom seemed loud and aggres- 
sive in their 
manner and in 





worst ever pro- { 
duced and the 

finest wines in 

London as vine- 

gar ; almost quar- 
relled with one 
of his greatest 
friends over a 
matter he didn’t 
care the toss of 


a halfpenny 


about; played 
two games of 
billiards, lost 
them both by a 
couple of score, 
and swore at the 
cabman who 
drove him to his 
flat because he 
allowed a fire- 
engine to pass 
them. 

A hassock lay 
upon the rug, 








clined to vul- 
garity, and to sit 
alone by the sea 
or in some other 
spot equally 
select and exclu- 
sive. A medical 
friend at once 
diagnosed the 
case as torpid 
liver, and the 
captain immedi- 
ately diagnosed 
the friend as a 
thundering ass, 
and took a six- 
teen-mile tramp 
by himself: ten 
miles out through 
the most roman- 
tic and arcadian 
scenery of Eng- 
land, and six 
miles back along 
the sands by the 





and he propelled 
it with a tremen- 
dous kick across 
his sitting-room into the corner and smashed 
a jar he had paid twenty guineas for a 
month before. Then he felt better. All of 
which incidents go to prove that an identi- 
cal emotion has totally different effects upon 
the male and female mind, but in either 
case the result is distinctly unpleasant. 

Next morning found Captain Leighbury 
en route for Paddington because he told him- 
self he was sick of London, which was too 
beastly hot for anything ; and two days after- 
wards Bertha Cameron remembered a long- 


“ ALONE BY THE SEA.” sea 


He did not 
pass more than a dozen people, and had 
really only recollections of one. She 
was a tall, dark girl, dressed in a per 
fectly-fitting tailor-made gown, only relieved 
by an inch of spotless white collar and cuffs ; 
and the captain, quite unknowingly, flung 
such a look of undisguised scorn in het 
direction that she was awake half the night 
wondering if she had cut somebody ol 
importance whom she ought to have recog- 
nised. 

A mile from home his eyes lighted upon 
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something that brought him to a standstill 
with a jerk, and a light whistle of surprise 
came from between his teeth. The sea was 
as smooth as glass, so that the water lapped 
the hard golden sands without a sound or a 
ripple, and somewhere about a couple of 
hundred yards from the 
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sunshade, then back at the shore, and finally 
at his feet. 

He had covered two-thirds of the journey 
of rescue, and the water was flowing gently 
round his ankles, the mean depth somewhere 
between three and a half and four inches. 





shore the dazzling blue of — [ 


the sea was stabbed by 
a glaring circle of red. 
It was the back of a sun- 
shade resting upon the 
shoulder of a girl who, 
seated upon a rock, faced 
seawards, and a respect- 
able stretch of water 
sparkled between her and 
the sands. 

“Silly idiot,” the cap- 
tain murmured, with scath- 
ing criticism, as his whistle 
of amazement ended. 
“Gone to sleep, I sup- 
pose, and it will be a case 
of hysterics when she 
awakens. Halloa!” He 
ended with a wild shout, 
which did not carry to 
the distant rock, and 
the sunshade remained 
stationary. 

“Women are awfully 
senseless,” he murmured, 
presently, as his throat 
grew hoarse with shout- 
ing. “That is, most of 
them,” he hastily cor- 
rected himself. ‘“ Not a 
boat within a mile, and 
in half an hour the water 
will touch her toes, and 
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then she’ll squeal and 
fall in.” 

“ Halloa, there! Halloa!” 

The sunshade remained as undisturbed as 
the Pyramids, and methodically he took 
off his coat and vest, folded them and 
dropped them on the sand, kicked off 
his shoes, made another caustic remark 
as to the wisdom of the feminine sex, and 
walked slowly into the sea. With his eyes 
upon the brilliant sunshade, which seemed 
almost hypnotic in the force with which it 
riveted his attention, he walked onwards, and 
then, presently, as if it were slowly dawning 
upon him that something different was 
happening from what he expected, his pace 
became gradually slower, and, coming at last 
to a standstill, he gazed intently, first at the 


“ HALLOA, THERE! HALLOA!” 


“Funny go,” he remarked, thrusting his 
hands into his trousers’ pockets. “I suppose 
it drops suddenly. Shall find myself up to 
my neck in a minute.” 

He cautiously moved onwards again. Once 
he opened his mouth to shout, but he shut it 
sharply, for an idea came into his mind that 
if a sudden change did not take place he 
should walk quietly back, put on his coat and 
shoes, and go home. 

Thirty yards from the rock he smiled with 
grim satisfaction. The water suddenly rose 
to six inches ; but it was all deceit, only a 
slight dip in the ground. In a moment it 
was down to four inches again, and an 
ejaculation of annoyance sprang from his 
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lips. The sunshade moved, and the girl 
rose to her feet and turned towards him. 

“ Captain Leigtibury ! ” 

“ Miss Cameron !” 

He splashed through the dividing water 
and clasped her hand. ‘“ What a glorious 
surprise!” he said, enthusiastically, as he 
stepped upon the lower part of the rock. 
“ Don’t let me disturb you.” 

“ But what on earth are you doing?” she 
said, with eyes dancing and a glow upon her 
cheeks. 

“ Paddling, I think 
answered, unblushingly. 
anyone was near.” 

“But where’s your coat ?” 


they call it,” he 
“T didn’t notice 


thought. He thought what a fool he must 
look sitting there without a coat or vest on, 
and wondered why he couldn’t think of 
something intelligent to say, and she—well, 
she was sufficiently near to perfection not to 
need to trouble to think about herself, so 
she wondered who had embroidered his silk 
braces, which were obviously done by hand. 

“Glorious afternoon,” he burst forth at 
last, and then following the fixed gaze of her 
eyes he found they were fastened on his pale 
blue socks, which were obtruding themselves 
with ostentatious obviousness as he crossed 
one leg over the other. She was too polite 
to refer to his eccentricity of paddling with 
his socks on, and he was wise enough to 




















“THEN THEY BOTH THOUGHT.” 


“On the beach ; too hot for coats,” he 
answered, and he looked the part to perfec- 
tion ; as hot as any man has looked or is 
ever likely to. 

The captain perched himself upon a lower 
corner of the rock and she resumed her seat 
upon the higher ledge, and then they both 


content himself with putting his feet as far 
as possible out of sight. 

“ Awfully jolly little place out here,” bh 
remarked, presently ; “nice and quiet, but 
I suppose you know the sea has caught 
you ?” 

“So the truth has come out at last,” sh 
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cried, with a laugh. “Own it. You came 
here to rescue me.” 

“T didn’t know it was you.” 

“But you came to rescue someone —a 
lady. You knew she must be young, or she 
wouldn’t be clambering about rocks; you 
hoped she was pretty———” 

** And she’s both 

“'That’s not the point. You wanted your 
name in the papers. ‘Gallant Rescue’ in 
big print. ‘ Noble Deed by Captain Leigh- 
bury,’ and then a column of thrilling details. 
Now, didn’t you?” 

“T believe I did,” he answered, with a 
twinkle in his eye. “A column of details, 
and you know how those accounts end. ‘It 
is rumoured that the heroine and hero of this 
adventure, who met under such romantic 
circumstances, will shortly-———’” 

“Instead of which,” she quickly inter- 
rupted, with a glowing colour in her cheek, 
“there are never more than six inches of 
water between here and the shore, and I’ve 
spent every afternoon this week in the very 
same spot.” 

* But, after all, six inches are six inches, 
Miss Cameron ; you’re caught.” 

“I’ve never been before.” 

“ But . 

“ Paddling, I believe they call it, Captain 
Leighbury.” P 

The captain almost blushed, and looked 
quite grieved. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” she continued, confi- 
dentially ; “it’s like a desert island, and 
there’s generally three or four of us perched 
up here, only to-day they were all too lazy. 
But you’d better be going.” 

“That means you want me to.” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ Let me carry you.’ 

“No, thank you,” she answered, with a 
smile just dawning in the corners of her 
mouth, and her eyes resting for an instant 
with a softened look upon his face. 
““ Good-bye.” 

She extended 
and he held it 
spoke. 

“T want to thank you,” she said, softly ; 
“it was a brave deed to come to the rescue 
of a woman who seemed so far away. You 
started with the thought of a long swim to 
save a girl who was cut off by the sea——” 
She broke off and laughed a laugh of irresis- 
tible merriment, until the moisture in her 
eyes became tears of laughter as she thought 
of the long swim in the six inches of water, 
and he, although as savage as a bear, laughed 


him, 
she 


hand towards 
second as 


her 
for a 
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also, because he had the God-given sense of 
humour. 

Then, with a murmured adieu, he turned 
his back upon her and started towards the 
shore, too infatuated to notice that this 
time the water did reach almost to his 
knees. 

“ Captain Leighbury !” 

The voice came with an imploring accent, 
and he faced round instantly and saw her 
standing upon the lower ledge where he had 
been sitting. The water was just eddying 
over the top, running round the edges of her 
little shoes and then trickling back again as if 
it repented of the sin of wetting them, and 
she was standing with her skirts drawn 
closely around her. 

The captain noticed her ankles were pretty 
and nodded approvingly. She was really 
very bewitching. 

“There is something gone wrong,” she 
said, quaveringly. “The sea has never come 
so far up before.” 

“T expect it’s an unusually high tide,” he 
remarked, contemplatively ; “something to 
do with spring, or neap, or something of that 
kind. I believe I’ve read about them. I'd 
better hurry away, or you won’t be able to 
get off.” 

““My gracious!” she ejaculated, gazing 
shorewards, “there are all my friends on the 
beach.” 

The captain followed the direction of her 
look of consternation, and his eyes rested 
upon a bevy of girls evincing the wildest of 
well-bred feminine excitement. 

“Was there ever anything so awfully 
provoking and annoying?” she exclaimed, 
with rising colour; “and it’s all your 
fault——” 

“My dear Miss Cameron—— 

“T[ should have left long ago if you hadn’t 
been here talking. My dear man, do some- 
thing—do something! Think what a pair of 
lunatics we must look from the beach: you 
standing there without a coat and vest, with 
your hands in your pockets, and me up here 
with my feet wringing wet.” 

“You'll fall in if you don’t keep still,” he 
said, reprovingly. ‘ What shall I do?” 

“You'd better carry me,” she said, slowly. 
“That is, if you don’t mind. I’m rather 
heavy.” 

He took her hand and swung her into his 
arms, and the thought came to him that it 
was good to be in the land of the living as 
he felt her hand resting upon his shoulder 
and her hair lightly brushing his cheek. 

“This is awful,” she murmured, as he 
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“Captain  Leigh- 








bury, put me down.” 

“T won't. I'll never 
put you down till you 
say you'll marry me. 
I'll make myself a 
modern flying Dutch. 
man. I'll walk all 
round England fifty 
yards from the shore.” 

He turned at a 
right angle as he 
spoke, and_ started 
walking - parallel with 
the beach. 

“Oh, don’t, please, 
don’t,” she cried, in 
dismay; “they'll think 
we're mad.” 

“Will you 
me, then ?” 

“T don’t know. I'll 
see.” 

“You know I’m in 
love with you, and 
you are with me.” 

“ Oh, look at them ! 
They're walking along 
the beach waving their 
sunshades.” 

“Well, say you 
will.” 

“Yes, I will,” she 


marry 








“*vou"LL FALL IN IF YOU DON'T KEEP STILL," HE SAID, REPROVINGLY.” 


started towards the shore. “ What on earth 
shall I say to them ?” 

“Shall I walk in the sea till we get 
round the headland ?” he asked, flippantly, 
the sense of humour still strong upon 
him. 

“ That’s five miles off, and they'll follow 
us on the beach.” 

“I'd like to go on for ever.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, it makes the position 
worse. What am I to say to them ?” 

“Say nothing. Give me a shilling and 
say ‘Thank you, my man,’ and I'll touch 
my cap and go off. Then they'll think I’m 
a fisherman.” 

“It isn’t a matter for jest,” she answered, 
severely. 

“]’m not jesting. It’s serious and I know 
it. ‘Think how we must look from the beach. 
It's obvious that I’ve risked my life to save 
yours. We must follow precedent, there’s 
no alternative ; I shall have to marry you 
now, whether I like it or not.” 


said, softly. 

“ There’s 
girl. Now I’m going to kiss you.” 

“If you do I’ll never speak to you again 
as long as I live.” 

“Yes, you will; it will be all right. I’m 
going to slip, then you'll clutch me round the 
neck in fright, and it will be all over in no 
time, and no one will be any the wiser.” 

The captain’s manceuvre was performed so 
realistically that a series of sudden apprehen- 
sive screams came from the beach, and two 
minutes afterwards he deposited his burden 
upon the sands. 

. “Oh, how mean!” she said, reprovingly, as 
she shook out her skirts. 

** But you'll keep your word ?” 

“T will if you really wish it,” she said, 
ingenuously ; “but if we marry within the 
year we must take the money. We shall 
have to wait.” 

“T couldn’t wait ten months if they made 
me take ten millions with you,” the captain 
exclaimed, decisively. ‘We'll say this day 
month, or sooner, if possible.” 


a dear 
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Eccentric Musicians. 


By J. F. Rowsornam, M.A., AUTHOR oF “THE HisToRY OF Music.” 


ERHAPS the most 
eccentric man who 
ever lived was the 
great composer 
Beethoven. He 
was certainly the 
most eccentric 
musician. Audiences who 
are only familiar with those 
wonderful webs and tapes- 
tries of sound, his sonatas and symphonies, 
would scarcely imagine what a strange 
being existed behind the veil. Even his 
music he did not write like ordinary people, 
but had a remarkable notation, often with- 
out lines, as 





self. This notation he confided to little 
pocket-books, often very. simply made—of 
paper loosely stitched together, of the backs 
of letters, or even-of old envelopes—and thus 
he jotted down the priceless imaginations of 
his fancy whenever they occurred to him. 
This was at all sorts of places—when out 
walking, when dining, when conversing with 
a friend. In the middle of crowded streets 
a man with wild, untidy hair would be 
suddenly seen to stop, at the risk of a 
collision with the bustling crowd around 
him, and write feverishly for two or three 
minutes on a piece of paper which he 
held in his hand. This was Beethoven, jot- 

ting down, per- 








may be seen in 
the specimen 


haps, the theme 
of a sonata des- 





reproduced on 
the following 
page, which re- 
sembled the 
contents of a 
pepper-box 
strewed upon 


tined to be 
immortal. 

Ata restaurant 
the astonished 
waiter would 
find the guest 
whom he was 


on the point of 





paper, and was 
often so illegible 
that he could 
not read it him- 











serving wholly 
abstracted from 
earth, with knife 
































FACSIMILES OF NOTES IN BEETHOVEN'S POCKET-BOOKS, 
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and fork and plate pushed ruthlessly aside 
and his fingers plying a lead-pencil instead, 
with which he dotted various pieces of paper, 
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him a well-known figure in the Vienna 
streets, especially in the outskirts, where he 
generally took his rambles. 


The people as 
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FACSIMILE OF A SPECIMEN OF BEETHOVEN'S SHORTHAND METHOD OF WRITING MUSIC WITHOUT LINES. 


growling and muttering all the time. 
was Beethoven at his dinner ; and many such 


a dinner he took. 
friend were con- 
versing with the 
composer, he 
might at any 
minute see Beet- 
hoven wholly in- 
attentive to what 
he was saying, with 
his eyes fixed on 
vacancy and _ his 
thoughts absorbed 
in some musical 
motif. The best 
plan under such 
circumstances was 
to break off the 
colloquy and leave 
the musician to 
himself. 

One of Beet- 
hoven’s eccentrici- 
ties was to go out 
for walks usually 
in the pouring 
rain. The pace 
at which he 
walked, coupled 
with the peculiar 
weather which he 
chose for his con- 
stitutionals, made 


This 


In the same way, if a 


BERTHOVEN OFTEN WALKED AROUT THE 
OVER HIS HANDS. 





ROOM POURING WATER 


he passed turned and looked at him with a 
puzzled air, and the children of the town 
called after him, “ ‘There goes Beethoven, 


who likes getting 
wet!” To these 
and similar gibes 
he was profoundly 
inattentive, be- 
cause during his 
walks his mind 
was wholly occu- 
pied with his 
music. But on 
other occasions he 
was peculiarly apt 
to take offence. 
In his lodgings 

he was a confirmed 
bachelor, living a 
solitary life — the 
slightest thing 
done to cross him, 
the most puerile 
cause sometimes, 
would induce him 
to give notice to 
quit. Such notices 
were always instan- 
taneous in taking 
effect—he was off 
next morning ; with 
the result that 
sometimes he was 
paying for no 
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fewer than three different lodgings at one and 

the same time, which after engaging for a 

month he had abruptly quitted in a day. 
After playing the piano for hours at a 

stretch—his favourite diversion of an after- 

noon—his hands often became hot. He 

delighted to cool them by the simple ex- 

pedient of taking his water-jug and pouring 

cold water over them till the basin was fuil. 

This would have been well enough had he 

not sometimes forgotten that the basin was a 

highly necessary item in this pastime. When 

intoxicated with musical inspiration he often 

seized the water-jug and walked about the 

room, pouring the fluid first on one hand, 

then on. the 

other, ignoring 

the fact or 

existence of a 

basin alto- 

gether. This 

behaviour, 

which was by 

no means _un- 

common, , no 

doubt often 

led to the pre- 

cipitate re- 


treats from his 
lodgings which 


we adverted to 
as one of his 
eccentricities. 
But what is, 
perhaps, _ still 
more interest- 
ing is that this 
historical 
water-jug— the 
cause of so 
many conten- 
tions—is still 
in existence, 
in the posses- 
sion of a Ger- 
man family, 
and was some time ago offered to the present 
writer at a high price—too high, however, 
for purchase. 

Mozart can scarcely be called an eccentric 
man in the sense that Beethoven was. On 
the contrary, he was to some extent a man of 
the world, with a certain amount of savoir 
vivre. Yet one of the most eccentric things 
in history must be credited to his share. 
This was a written document, which he drew 
up in the presence of a notary, at the request 
of his future mother-in-law, binding himself to 


marry one of this lady’s daughters within a 
Vol. xxv.—20. 


‘* WAGNER SHOWING HIS GRAVE TO A PARTY OF FRIENDS.” 
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period of three years, if she would have him— 
the said daughter always having the liberty to 
refuse the composer if she wished to link 
her fortunes with somebody else. In case 
Mozart was unable to carry out his inten- 
tion, through lack of means at the time or 
through the lady’s refusal, he pledged himself 
to support her in the condition of a stranger, 
no matter where she lived or how she lived, 
all her life long by the payment of an annual 
sum to be regularly disbursed in quarterly or 
half-yearly instalments. We venture to say 
that such a contract has no parallel in 
history. 

The composer Wagner was full of eccen- 
tricities. One 
of his most ex- 
traordinary 
was to have his 
grave construc- 
ted during his 
lifetime in the 
back garden of 
his house, at 
a convenient 
distance off 
and sufficiently 
concealed, so 
that if he were 
in the mood 
he might go 
and have a 
look at it; if 
not, he might 
forget its exist- 
ence alto- 
gether. But 
this was not 
the worst of it. 
When he had 
friends to din- 
ner, in the 
same way that 
a skeleton was 
thrown on the 
table during an 
Egyptian feast, Wagner was accustomed to 
break off the thread of the conversation very 
suddenly and commence declaiming on 
eternity and the grave. 

“ My friends,” he would say, “in the midst 
of life we are in death. Death is a lot which 
we all must face—even so great a man as 
myself. I, too, must die. I should like 
very much to show you my grave, if you will 
allow me.” 

And starting up from the dinner-table, 
with its array of dishes and atmosphere of 
cookery, he would lead the way, followed by 
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his submissive troop of guests, to the seques- 
tered corner of the garden where his grave 
was. ‘There, amid the damp and the gloom, 
he would regale his companions with further 
dissertations on eternity and his own dis- 
solution, and then take them back to finish 
their dinner with what appetites they might. 
For pure eccentricity Haydn, perhaps, 
stands next to Beethoven in the history of 
musicians. There can be nothing more 
comical to the fancy than the contrast 
between the studies of these two men— 
Beethoven’s room a mass of confusion, with 
the composer stalking amidst it, himself 
the genius of disorder, and Haydn’s apart- 
ment, where he likewise wrote Azs immortal 
works, which was a pattern of primness and 
neatness such as the most fastidious old 
maid could hardly show. In order to com- 
pose to his heart’s satisfaction Haydn found 
it necessary to be up with the lark, on the 
assumption that while the birds were singing 
musical ideas came most freely to his mind. 
He first satisfied himself that every article in 
the study, every knick-knack, was in its 





proper place and in perfect 
order, and then he sat down 
to write. But the most extra- 
ordinary thing we have not 
yet said. At this early hour 
in the morning, for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting his studies, 
he invariably donned full 
Court dress, with bobwig, 
sword, hat, and ruffles. In no other attire 
could he pen a line—so he averred. He must, 
moreover, have on his finger a particular ring, 
which he greatly prized—otherwise, such was 
his fidgety nature, not a musical idea would 
come into his head. We all remember the 
story told by Addison of the barrister who 
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while he pleaded always twirled a piece of 
string between his finger and thumb, which 
the wags of that day called “the thread of 
his remarks.” In a similar way the wits of 
Haydn’s time might criticise the composer’s 
tenacity for wearing the favoured jewel on 
his finger by declaring that any music 
written without it “had not the proper ring.” 

Meyerbeer courted inspiration by a 
different method. The fresh morning air, 
the songs of birds, were as nothing to his 
saturnine spirit. But the rumbling of 
thunder, the flashing of lightning, the plash 
of a steady downpour of rain never failed to 
inspire him witha rush of musical thoughts. 
For the purpose of enjoying this peculiar 
accompaniment and source of inspiration to 
the full Meyerbeer had a chamber con- 
structed for himself at the top of his house, 
where he could expose himself without 
restraint to the fury of the elements, 
with nothing but a glass partition to shield 
him from the weather. We have heard of 
such structures for the benefit of amateur 
photographers, but it is strange to find a great 
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DONIZETTI AND HIS COFFEE-POTS. 


musician adopting a similar method, not in 
order to develop negatives, but to gather 
thoughts. Meyerbeer was always particularly 
jealous of these “stolen interviews” with 
Nature. He guarded them as religiously, 
and took advantage of them as methodically, 
as if they were real musical stimulants—and, 
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indeed,.in his case they certainly were. He 
could sniff a storm coming on with the same 
unerring certainty that a swallow or a crow 
can foretell it in the fields. 

The story is current about him that on one 
occasion—when there was a dinner-party at 
his house and he seated at the head of the 
table—after the first spoonful of soup there 
was a rumbling of thunder, and to the 
astonishment of everybody the host stalked 
out of the room to 
take advantage of 
his favourite 
musical stimulus, 
leaving his unfor- 
tunate guests to 
take care of them- 
selves for the rest 
of the evening. 

The Italian 
composer, Doni- 
zetti—once, when 
“Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor ” was the 
rage, the most 
popular musician in 
Europe — courted 
inspiration by an- 
other means quite 
as eccentric but 
infinitely more in- 
jurious. He was 
accustomed to 
immure himself in 
a room, with a 
quantity of music- 
paper, pen and 
ink, and three or 
four coffee - pots 
full of coffee. He 
commenced __im- 
bibing these when 
he began to write, 
and continued till 
the supply was ex- 
hausted. Then he 
ordered in more, 
and when that was 
finished another 
supply. The amount of coffee which he drank 
was fabulous — yet he deemed it entirely 
necessary for his inspiration. As the result of 
such an extraordinary habit the once hand- 
some man contracted the yellow - coloured 
complexion which we are apt to associate 
with a Chinese. or a Hindu, his lips were 
generally jet black, his nervous system broke 
down, and this brought in its train the pre- 
mature decay of his faculties. 


ROSSINI WRITING HIS MUSIC IN BED. 
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The eccentricity of Rossini was of a very 
different type to this. He was the laziest 
man alive, and his eccentricity was chiefly 
due to that cause. He was seldom out of 
bed before midday ; and on waking in the 
morning, if the day were dull and did not 
please him, or if he had nothing particular 
to do, he was quite capable of turning over on 
his pillow and shouting to his servant, “Call 
me to-morrow at the same time as to-day.” 
Whereupon he 
would promptly go 
to sleep for the 
next twenty - four 
hours. He wrote 
a great deal of his 
music in bed — 
perhaps most of it. 
It was his habit to 
have a roll of 
music-paper and a 
pencil always lying 
on a table by his 
bedside at night, 
so that in the 
morning, without 
disturbing himself 
in the least, and 
while still com- 
fortably tucked up 
jn the bedclothes, 
he might under- 
take the composi- 

tion of an opera. 
One day after 
writing a beautiful duet in this manner, 
and almost completing it, the sheet -of 
music unfortunately rolled off the bed 
and continued its dance to some distance 
on the floor, quite beyond the com- 
poser’s reach. What was to be done? 
To get up and fetch it would totally dis- 
arrange the bed-clothes and spoil his 
comfort for the rest of the morning. He 
resolved, therefore, rather than disturb 
himself, to write a new duet altogether ; 
and, having forgotten exactly how the first 
one went, he invented an entirely new 
melody for the second. In this way the 
opera of “Il Turco in Italia” has two duets 
for one situation, and singers can always 

choose the one they like best. 

The eccentricities of Liszt sprang not from 
laziness or bad habits, but from pure caprice 
or vanity. He was one of the vainest men 
alive and the slave of a thousand caprices. 
He would only play the piano when he was 
in the mood, and if pressed to do so against 
his will he often became grossly insulting to 
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his entertainers, or even to his concert 
manager. 

Once at Rome he had been invited to a 
large dinner-party at an American lady’s, 
who prided herself on her musical taste and 
enthusiasm. After dinner, when several 
amateur performers had exhibited their skill, 
Liszt was very politely requested to play a 
moreau. But, not being in the humour, he 
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pieces, but Liszt’s—the great event of the 
evening—was yet to come. By his frowns 
and fidgeting it was plain that he was not in 
the vein for playing. “Do not press him,” 
whispered a mutual friend to the host; “it 
is dangerous.” But, deaf to such good advice, 
the master of the house began to earnestly 
solicit Liszt to play. The great pianist at 


length walked up to the piano and, turning 









































LISZT PLAYING WITH HIS HANDS BEHIND HIM. 


tefused.. The hostess pressed. The com- 
poser became obstinate—-then rude. At last 
he strode to the piano, and dashing off one 
brilliant cascade of notes hurried out of the 
room, with the remark, “There, madam, 
I have paid for my dinner.” On another 
occasion he was invited to play at a soirée 
in Paris, but found himself not in the mood 
to do so. Everybody had performed their 


his back to the keyboard, in that position 
performed a popular air, playing with his 
hands behind him. 

Sometimes his behaviour to his pupils was 
most extraordinary, such as would not have 
been tolerated from any man but him. A 
young man was performing in presence of a 
class a rhapsody by the eccentric composer. 
The piece proceeded, and Liszt walked about 
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the room fuming and muttering to himself: 
“That is not how 1 should play it! What 
fingering! What expression!” At length 
he placed himself on the bench by the young 
player, and with one hand repeated in the 
treble the notes which the performer was 
delivering farther down the keyboard. Then 
Liszt took two hands, and every moment 
encroached more and more on the keyboard 
and on the seat; till at last, having pushed 
the young man well down into the bass, with 
one vigorous jerk he precipitated him from 
the stool, sent him sprawling on the floor, and 
amidst universal laughter finished the piece 
alone “in the way it ought to be played.” 

The eccentricities of Schumann were 
numberless, and they were aided, more- 
over, by a very peculiar temperament and 
an unfortunate addiction to the bottle, to 
which in later life he gave way. When he 
was the editor of the Meue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik he fell desperately in love with the 
talented lady who was familiar to a past genera- 
tion of concert-goers as Madame Schumann, 
In order to testify his affection for her 
he deemed it the proper thing to do to 
print a love-letter every week in extenso, 
which figured among the various items of 
musical intelligence. In this letter the 
eccentric composer gave full rein to his 
feelings, called the lady the ‘most endear- 
ing names, made her the most amorous 
proposals, and all the while flattered him- 
self that his extraordinary outbreaks were 
completely ignored by his readers. 

In order to increase the power of his 
fingers for pianoforte - playing, he made a 
series of the strangest experiments with his 
digits. One of these was to fasten a long 
piece of string to a beam in the roof, at the 
lower end of which was a ring, which his 
middle finger went through. The object of 
the string and the ring was either to raise to 
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undue heights or to strengthen the finger, we 
know not which. However, by a persistent 
application. of this engine, the unfortunate 
composer contrived to maim his finger hope- 
lessly and to unfit himself for ever for 
concert-playing—the very opposite result to 
that which he intended. He had the most 
singular theories about keys and time. 
He would never care to write in certain 
keys because they reminded him of 
certain things, and he chose others in 
reference to the time of the year or of 
the day. The key of A, three sharps, he 
maintained, always brought the notion to him 
of green fields and lambs playing, while that 
of E, four sharps, was no less suggestive of 
green foliage and gurgling rivulets. Nothing 
could induce him, except on rare occasions, 
to write in the key of F minor (four flats), 
because, he said, it always brought to his 
imagination death and judgment and the 
figure of the rider on the white horse in the 
Apocalypse. To pen a lengthy composition 
in this key was a terrible nervous ordeal to the 
high-strung and eccentric composer, which, 
except with very urgent cause, he would 
never care to go through. In later life he was 
constantly haunted with the spectre of the 
note A, which sang in his ears for ever, 
resounded in his brain, sat before him at 
meal-times, and seldom left him night or 
day. To escape the constant visits of this 
note he once or twice, we believe, attempted 
to drown himself, and had nearly succeeded 
on one occasion but for timely rescue by 
his friends. 

We could give many further items in 
illustration of our subject, but perhaps we 
had better cease at this point. We are far 
from wishing to prove that musicians are the 
most eccentric of men. All we desire to 
show is that those we have mentioned were 
the most eccentric musicians. 
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John Leech and His Method. 
ILLUSTRATED BY UNPUBLISHED SKETCHES FROM THE ARTIST'S 
NOTE - BOOK. 
By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


“ The first few lines in which he sets down his purpose are invariably, of all drawings that I know, the most wonderful in 
their accurate felicity and prosperous haste.”—Ruskin. 


.L. known to his friends,” 
writes Thackeray in_ his 
obituary article on John 
Leech for the Cornhill 
Magazine, “was a certain 
little pocket-book in which 

he was always making notes.” A few leaves 
from this note-book, such as are reproduced 
here, have to-day an extraordinary interest 
and value in their revelation of the method 
as well as of the power of the great comic 
draughtsman, whose name now stands even 
higher in general esteem than it did at the 
time of his death in 1864. 

These pencilled outlines date from about 
1850, and in due course were developed 
into finished drawings for Punch. Leech’s 
connection with that journal began in 1841, 
and within two or three years he had become 
a regular contributor. These Punch pictures 
in embryo may be said to represent him, 
therefore, in his artistic prime. Comparing 
them with the woodcuts as they were actually 
published, which, with the courteous per- 


mission of Punch’s proprietors, the readers 
of THE STRAND MaGazine are enabled to 
do, we can, with the aid of such details as 
can be gathered together from John Leech’s 
biographers and friends, form an excellent 
idea of the method by which he did his fine 


work in humorous art. I may ada, too, that 
with the original outlines before us we can 
appreciate with a new force the opinion passed 
by Ruskin on the art of Leech which is 
quoted at the head of this article. Look, 
for example, at the face of the little boy who 
is trying on the visitor’s hat, in the_ first 
sketch here reproduced. It consists of two 
lines and a dot, yet the expression aimed at 
is absolutely attained. The reader can find 
hundreds of examples of the same felicity of 
touch in the half-dozen specimens here given. 
Sometimes, however, though a drawing was 
artistically perfect, Leech was dissatisfied with 
his treatment of the subject, in which case he 
would make an entirely new drawing. An 
example of this is given on the last page of 
this article—‘‘ Domestic Bliss.” At other 
times he would copy his sketch direct upon 
the wood-block so as to reverse the subject 
in the print, as in the case of “La Mode” 
(page 161). 

Under what circumstances did John Leech 


make these little strokes of the pencil that’ 
thanks to careful preservation, are still so 
vividly suggestive after the lapse of half a 
century? In the first place, it is to be 
remembered that in his time wood-engraving 
rendered the task of the black and white 
artist somewhat different from what it is 
to-day, with our more rapid processes of 
reproduction. An artist might make as 
many preliminary sketches on paper as he 
pleased, but the picture actually to be repro- 
duced had to be drawn on the block of wood 
which the engraver cut, the cutting of the 
draughtsman’s lines being necessarily a 
matter which must occupy a considerable 
time. It seems that apart from “notes” 
in his. pocket-book, most of which have 
perished with time, Leech seldom made 
preparatory sketches, Swain, the engraver, 
stating that his pictures were usually drawn 
direct on to the wood. This method implied 
great rapidity in the execution of his work, 
and it is recorded that Leech sometimes 
began and finished three pictures between an 
early breakfast and a late dinner. It appears 
to be inevitable, having regard to the amount 
of work which in the course of twenty years 
he turned out, not only for Punch but for 
other journals as well as for the book pub- 
lishers, that the artist must have had both a 
splendid memory and an exceptionally well- 
filled note-book. His note-book, in point of 
fact, was probably slighter than that of most 
artists, but his memory, on the other hand, 
was clearly almost perfect. The unaided 
recollection of country holidays, for instance, 
gave him “any little bit of country street he 
might want for background.” 

Leech never employed professional models, 
and himself declared that he had not 
made more than half-a-dozen drawings from 
life. With regard to such subjects as “A 
Philosopher” and “Good Security,” the 
figures outlined in the pocket-book were 
doubtless those of the drvamatis persona in 
the incidents as actually witnessed by the 
artist. But although, strictly speaking, he did 
not draw from life, some of those nearest 
and dearest to him and many persons 
with whom he occasionally came into contact 
are reproduced by him in the pages of Punch. 
The personality of Mrs. Leech may have 
had some part in the process by which the 
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result of wooing and winning her. 
Apart from his wife the only person, 
it is believed, whom Leech ever asked 
to “sit” to him was Mrs. Hole, wife 
of the Dean of Rochester, who was 
the artist’s lifelong friend. Leech 
frequently spent a few days -at the 
Deanery, where he would work just 
the same as at home, and on one 
occasion, when he was sketching a 
hunting subject, he obtained the 
assistance of his hostess in riding 
costume. But the number of Leech’s 
unconscious sitters every year was, of 
course, incalculable, and he was ever 
on the alert for “ bits of character” 
in crowded London streets or lonely 
country roads. 

Many are the stories told in illus- 
tration of the sources from which 
Leech derived his subjects of social 
life and character, such as are out- 
lined in these leaves from his note- 
book. The most prolific of these 
sources, thanks to the admirable 
memory of which I have already 
spoken, was undoubtedly his own 


young ladies in embryo of the Ed, ASS E GX SS 
pencilled notes, “La Mode” BAN SS NSS" 
and “An Affair of Import- i ‘o f° ga YY Ke 
ance,” developed into the b A SS | CAMMON NN : 
finished Punch pictures, and al SP | ae Rea - 
she was, without question, the ii. 4 SX 
model, indirectly, of “ the 
plump young beauties,” as 
Thackeray put it, “ with which 
Mr. Punch’s chief contributor 
supplies the old gentleman's 
pictorial harem.” With a little 
care we can read her descrip- 
tion in some of these pictures 
—“short in stature, simple and 
pouting and laughing, with big 
eyes and round chin, with be- 
witching dimples and pretty 
ringlets.” Her marriage, in 
1843, with the artist, by the 
way, was quite a little romance. 
He first saw Miss Annie Eaton 
casually in the streets, fell in 
love at first sight, followed her 
home, noted the house, looked 
up the householder’s name in 
. _ ” b 
. r . 2 Directory, made re INTERESTING SCENE DuxinG THE Canvass FoR Mr. ——, NOT A HunpDRED 
quires about the family, and Mites From ——.—Wife of Free and Independent: “Oh! ain't he a haffable 
at length obtained the desired gentleman, Tummus?” 


: . . Free and Independent: “‘ Ah! just ain't un. I shouldn't wonder if I warnt able 
introduction, with the prompt to pay my rent to-morrow.” 
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personal experience. The comparatively few 
instances of this which were known to his 
friends must be regarded as typical of a 
great many. Nearly all his sporting satires 
were the result of holidays with Millais in 
Scotland, and with other friends nearer 
London. Leech himself, in the prime of 
life at least, was a good rider and a fair shot ; 
but he did not spare himself when some 
amusing mischance befell him, and in the 
more or less ludicrous misfortunes of others 
he obtained ideas for many pictures. 

In these, as in most of his other 
pictures, the actual occurrence was 
but the germ, so to speak, of the 
finished conception which helped to 
sustain the gaiety of the nation. As 
an example of the quickness with 
which Leech’s imaginative sense of 
humour worked, Mr. W. P. Frith, 
R.A., used to tell of a certain visit 
to Ramsgate and its sequel. As 
they strolled along “the Front” the 
painter of “ Ramsgate Sands” called 
his companion’s attention to. two 
stuffed soldiers guarding an archery 
gallery, and Leech thereupon brought 
out his note-book and made a rough 
sketch of the figures. A week or 














= ’ ‘ , 
PP ‘a two later there appeared in 


Punch, with his signature, 
the picture of an aunt and 
niece bathing at Ramsgate. 
The niece, in a spirit of 
mischief, directs the old 
lady’s eyes to the two star- 
ing figures. Whereupon the 
aunt, who is very short- 
sighted, exclaims, “ Disgrace- 
ful! ‘They may be officers, 
but they’re not gentlemen.” 
Some of Leech’s amusing 
examples of domestic bliss 
had their origin in his own 
household at Kensington. 
The building troubles of 
“Mr. Briggs,” which stu- 
dents of Punch will vividly 
remember, appeared about 
the time when his own 
house was undergoing altera- 
tion and repair. The piquant 
experience of this imaginary 
ae respectable suburban house- 
holder in being mistaken by 
Goop Security.—Boy : “ Please, sir, give me a brown?” the policeman for a burglar 


Swell : “* Sixpence is the smallest money I have, my little lad.” . . 
Boy : “ Vell, sir, I'll get yer change ; and if yer doubts my honour, HOLD my BROOM |” when getting through his 





This is an example of a sketch which was reversed in reproduction. 


own window actuaily befell the artist, who 
had been out late at the Garrick Club and 


failed to awake 
any of the in- 
mates of his 
home. And in 
later years the 
nursery at the 
same Kensing- 
ton domicile 
provided him 
with not a few 
fruitful sugges 
tions for his 
pencil. It was 
his own little 
son, for instance, 
who, as shown 
in a memorable 
picture, ex- 
plained to the 
nurse that he 
could be man- 
.aged only by 
kindness * so 
please get me a 
cake and an 
orange.” 

But one man’s 
personal experi- 
ences, however 

Vol. xxv.—21 


varied and well- 
remembered, could 
not have furnished 
Leech with the 
materials for the 
unfailing supply, 
week by week, of 
those little scenes 
in all phases of 
our social life—to 
say nothing of 
political cartoons 
— which he kept 
up for twenty 
years. All sorts of 
people, friends and 
acquaintances, 
were accordingly 
laid under contri- 
bution—not always 
with their own 
knowledge. When 
meeting his friends 
of an evening 
Leech aiways pre- 
ferred conversa- 
tion to cards, and 
Frith relates that 
“he was always on the watch for subjects 
which he hoped something in conversation 
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La Move.—Gus (who is always so tull of his nonsense): ‘ Dash my buttons, Ellen! that’s a 
stunning waistcoat. I wish you'd give us your tailor’s address.” 
Ellen: “ Don't you be rude, sir—and take your arms off the piano, 
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down to much correspondence, in- 
tending before concluding to write 
of two or three amusing facts that 
might suit him for illustration. It 
had become very late, and I was 
clearing away my papers when, with 
vexation, I remembered his letter 
had not been written. I seized the 
pen, and on a sheet of paper | 
drew two horizontal lines, quite 
dividing the space. In the top I 
put, ‘Scene: Kitchen-garden, coun- 
try cottage. Dramatis persone : 
Factotum, master entering,’ and 
then a line or two of dialogue. The 
second subject I treated similarly, 
and also the third, which was not 
quite so promising.” 

Mr. Holman Hunt adds that on 
the following Wednesday two of the 
three subjects appeared in Punch. 
Leech, in a letter of thanks, stated, 
that the suggestions came most 
opportunely. When they arrived at 
breakfast time on Saturday morning 
might suggest.” On one of these occasions he was almost at his wits’ end for the 
Frith mentioned an adventure which befell subjects of two designs which had to be 
his brother-in-law on a trip to the Derby. finished before he left town at five o'clock 
The post-boy who drove the party down was __ in the afternoon. 
found at night to be hopelessiy 
drunk, and one of the gentlemen 
was accordingly induced to take 
his place astride one of the 
horses, whilst the errant Jehu was 
strapped down to the seat behind, 
the amateur whip gallantly sus- 
taining all the way to London 
the jeers of all the professional 
brethren. About a year after, 
when those most concerned had 
almost forgotten the incident, it 
was brought to their minds by 
Leech’s pencil in Punch, the re- 
currence of another Derby day 
giving topical point, of course, to 
the picture. 

Two or three of Leech’s most 
intimate friends made a point of 
communicating to him anything 
which occurred to them as likely 
to afford the basis of a Punch 
picture. Mr. Holman Hunt 
whose work was about as far re- 
moved from that of John Leech 
as the work of two pictorial 
artists well could be—has given an 
interesting reminiscencein illustra-_yj4%,A"?4%, 0" Iuronraxce-- Harriet: “Ob! tm so glad you are 
tion of this friendly assistance :~— 3Lunche ; ‘* Well ! what is it, dear?” 


Harriet : ‘“‘ Why, I don’t know whether to have my new merino frock violet 


“One Friday night I had sat or dark blue! 
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Ruskin speaks 
of “the pros- 
perous haste ” — 
admirably illus- 
trated in the 
accompanying 
sketches -— of the 
workmanship _ of 
Leech. Mark 
Lemon declared 
that his  contri- 
butor more than 
once drew the 
week’s cartoon in 
the course of an 
hour and a half, 
whilst the editor 
smoked a_ cigar 
and chatted. In 
such circum- 
stances it is not 
surprising that 
Leech’s powers of 





A 








memory and ima- 
gination— great as 


these were —- fell into arrear of the 
of execution, and that he was glad to receive 


the willing aid of some of the 
many friends whom his geni- 
ality and good-nature gathered 
round him and retained in 
loyal attachment until death. 

In these conditions it is 
the more noteworthy, too, that 
Leech never made use of friends 
or acquaintances in any way 
which was likely to be in the 
least degree offensive to them. 
When somewhat “hard up ” for 
food for his ravenous pencil he 
must have been sadly tempted 
to make immediate use of such 
an incident as once occurred at 
the Garrick Club when he was 
entertaining a young naval 
friend to dinner on his return 
from the first cruise. The mid 
shipman was so small that he 
found the club knives almost 
impossible to handle. Leech, 
observing his dilemma, at once 
called the waiter and, pretend 
ing that the knives were abnor- 
mally, disgracefully large, 
ordered the man to bring some 
of a smaller kind—his acting 

‘ing so good that the young 
tellow’s feelings were not hurt 
in the slightest. ‘ Tommoddy ” 
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did, indeed, have 
a living counter- 
part—Mike Halli- 
day, who was 
sometime clerk 
in the House of 
Lords, afterwards 
poet and artist. 
But before cari- 
caturing his 
acquaintance 
Leech had reason 
to believe that the 
process would be 
pleasing, rather 
than painful, to 
its subject. This 
belief was amply 
justified, for it 
was ever after- 
wards Halliday’s 
boast that he was 
the original of 
one of the most 
ridiculous charac- 


ters in Punch’s portrait gallery. 
Whilst thus considerate of the suscepti- 


A Put_osopnHer.—Harriet: “St, st, st, dear me, now, I've broken my comb, 
and all my back hair's come down. What with brushing, and dressing, and curling, 
and one thing and the other, what a plague one's hair 1s, to be sure !” 

Young Fellow: “ Well, Harriet, we are all bothered with something. Look at 
us men ; we have to shave every morning, summer and winter!” 
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This is an interesting example of a discarded sketch, 
ing entirely different. 








bilities of others, Leech did not spare himself 
when an opportunity came of having a joke at 


the expense of his 
own personality. 
The episode of the 
amateur actor re- 
fusing to sacrifice 
his whiskers for 
the sake of his 
part actually 
occurred in con 
nection with some 
theatricals at 
Charles Dickens’s 
house, and the 
hero of it was 
John Leech him 
self. 

Writers on John 
Leech are agreed 
in favour of the 
opinion to which 
Ruskin lent the 
great authority of 
his name. Thus 
Mr. F. G. Kitton, 
in his biography 
of the artist, says 
that “the best 
technical qualities 
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the drawing used 








of his art, his unerring precision, his 
unfailing vivacity in the use of the 
line, are seen most clearly in the 
first sketches for his woodcuts.” 
The few words given as a motto for 
this article are but one of several 
passages which might be quoted 
from Ruskin himself. Thus in 
another passage in “ Arrows of the 
Chace ” on “ John Leech’s Outlines ” 
he remarks “how much more valu- 
able as art the first sketches for the 
woodcuts were than the finished 
drawings, even before those drawings 
sustained any loss in engraving.” 
This being so, it is much to be 
regretted that so few of these 
first outlines have apparently 
been preserved. The British 
Museum has several specimens of 
the “finished drawings,” but not 
one of the “first sketches for the 
woodcuts.” 

As the owner of the pocket-book 
from which these reproductions 
have been made wishes to dispose 
of it, this little gap in the national 
collection may soon be filled — 
unless, indeed, some _ reader of 


THE STRAND MaGaAZINE should outbid the 
Museum authorities. 








Domestic Bitss.—Domestic (soliloquizing): ‘Well! I'm sure missus had better give this new 
bonnet to me, instead of sticking such a young-looking thing upon her old shoulders. 


(The impudent minx has immediate warning.) 

















The Fight for “The Purple Eve.” 


A STORY OF 


THE GREAT 


FLOOD. 


By G. H. Powe LL. 


NY reader who visited a certain 
exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in the early seventies 
will recall the scene—a view 
from a bare hillside overlook- 
ing a small fishing hamlet 
somewhere on the Welsh coast, a few gables 
and the church spire darkly silhouetted 
against the long crimson rifts that still lit 
the clouded Western sky. In the foreground 
a few dusky figures—fishermen or hinds 
returning from their work—broke the white- 
pink curve of a rugged little lane that caught 
the light as it climbed upwards. Two dark 
hillsides shut in the middle distance to left 
and right, while beyond the sunset gleamed, 
reflected in the long pools left on the sands 
below the town, turning them to a ruddy 
gold that contrasted with the “wine-dark” 
sea. 

Such a piece of work was “ The Purple 
Eve”; but neither this poor description, nor 
a totalling up of the immense prices paid for 
it on the three occasions when it changed 
owners (twice at auction and once by private 
treaty), can convey any adequate idea of the 
homely insular beauty and intense peace 
enshrined in this gem of modern art. 

The last incident in the history of the 
picture, as understood by a curious public, 
was its purchase by Mr. Orpheus Fairfax 
Windowfig, the great American timber 
merchant, for what would, to many of us, 
represent a comfortable competence. 

Mr. Windowfig, after his retirement to 
England, occupied as his country house a 
long, low stucco palace, built to his order on 
the banks of one of the most lovely reaches 
of the Thames, and known as Marleyford 
Hall. 

The secret of the place—hinted, indeed, at 
the time by resident wiseacres, but on the 
whole carefully kept for many years —was that 
for so vast and expensive a structure it 

tood low, beneath a theoretic and idealist 
“ flood-level.” Now, everyone remembers the 
reat flood, though those who lived through 
it—in it—remember it best. And every- 
ody has heard also of the mysterious dis- 
ppearance of “The Purple Eve,” but few 
now the connection between the two 





things. The Yankee millionaire, whose 
commercial career had familiarized him 
with the Mississippi, was disposed to 
think lightly of the English rivers. Of the 


Thames he was wont to speak jocosely, now 
as a ditch bounding his considerable estate, 
now as a pond on the outskirts of his garden. 
And there, in the lofty forty-foot dining-hall 
fronting the water and lawn, hung that 
cynosure of all eyes, ‘“‘ The Purple Eve.” 

That a plot for the further ‘ conveyance ” 
of this wondrous picture had long been 
in existence—a plot connecting criminal 
specialists in London, New York, and 
Amsterdam—had long been hatching, I do 
not doubt. So much Murdyke had con- 
fided to me. He consulted me where he 
thought I—with my ex-gentleman’s know- 
ledge of social life—could be useful. The 
Swilly Hole Farm, which he rented at 
the expense of a few shillings a week, was 
a dreary, damp, and half-ruined cottage, a 
quarter of a mile inland, and near a mile 
higher up the valley. Planted on rising 
ground at the foot of the hills, but hidden 
by trees from most points of the river, it 
overlooked a dreary tract of pasture cut up 
by deep, muddy dykes, into which a horse or 
beast fell about once a month —the rare 
occasions when a human being appeared 
within view of our residence. The dykes 
led to a marshy pool, popularly believed 
to have no bottom, or, at the least, to 
have swallowed up a coach and four 
that once wandered from the high road to 
Cooklow. A ditch, broader than the others, 
led from the disused farmyard across a water- 
meadow into the river, the wooden bridge 
over it that carried the towing-path being 
just high enough to allow our little pair-oared 
tub to pass beneath. Rushes and rank grass 
choked the unkempt lawn, and even straggled 
up the slope of gravel path to the front door. 
From the low window of the little parlour 
its floor littered with dirty yellow-backs and 
curls of paper peeled from the damp walls— 
the whole glaring front of Marleyford was 
clearly visible through a break in the bank of 
willows that bounded the garden. 

The distance between the two buildings 
as the crow flies was not, I dare say, much 
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over a thousand yards. Indeed, my impres- 
sion of the fact is agonizingly distinct. A 
dozen times have I seen Murdyke lovingly 
dust out his new German repeating rifle 
and train it at the great white butts half 
across the valley and the figures of lounging 
or smoking guests as they showed dark 
against it. “Easy to pick them off from 
here,” he would say, and then mutter, play- 
ing with one of the pencil-like cartridges, 
“What we want is something that won't 
rouse all the echoes in this blessed valley.” 

Frequently I found him practising in the 
little backyard with a bow and arrows—a 
good bow of some black American wood, 
and arrows that seemed to go easily through 
the target extemporized out of an old 
mattress. 

“ Noise,” I need for 


said; “ there’s no 
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scrupulous, or unscrupulous, regard to prac- 
tical detail. 

“We get there,” he went on, noting the 
puzzled weariness of my expression, “ or we 
don’t. If we do, Fulcsai gives us so much 
down for the picture at sight. There’s your 
share,” he waved his hand at me—the one 
with the scar upon it. “ You pay your debts 
if you please, square the one official who 
suspects your complicity in—all right, I’m 
not going to talk about it—or clear out of the 
country and start fresh. Say we don’t get 
the chance ; we stay here another month— I 
bargain for that. It’s safe, quiet, cheap, till 
we want to quit. And, let me tell you, this 
old river is a deucedly convenient thorough- 
fare for tramps like ourselves. It'll take us 
just anywhere.” 

I stared blankly. locks ? 


“ The Why, 











““ FREQUENTLY I FOUND HIM PRACTISING IN THE LITTLE BACKYARD WITH A BOW AND ARROWS.” 


noise, if one could only get near the house, 
with an eight-foot wall and bottle-glass all 
round three sides of the garden and patent 
locks on every door, let alone electric alarm- 
bells and contraptions everywhere! And I’d 
like to know who’s going to walk up that 
long stretch of lane without being seen from 
all over the valley !” 

“When we go,” Murdyke answered, with 
his solemn chuckle, “ there'll be a way straight 
and easy from here right into that dining- 
room, as there would be for one of those 
rifle-bullets.” He talked, I knew, with the 
audacity of the gambler who has yet a 


every rowdy tripper is hauled up nowadays. 
They take your number.” 

“Yours, perhaps,” he said, with a con 
temptuous grin, but went on musing aloud : 
“It’s so simple, so improbable, so impos 


sible.” Turning, he tapped the barometer, 
which fell a little. For a fortnight past the 
last number of a new weather almanac had 
divided his attention with the derelict novels 
aforesaid. He was no great reader — ol 
books. 

October was now upon us, and Mr. 
Windowfig and his visitors seemed to enjoy 
the peaceful beauty of the English autumn, 
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The long array of his lighted windows lit 
up the misty darkness of the great valley. 

Then it began to rain, and Murdyke, as he 
sat opposite me at our dreary meals—we had 
“ pigged it” alone all the time—began to smile. 
For the first week or so it fell in a gentle, 
listless sort of way, the sort of wet you expect 
with the fall of the year. Then it thickened 
and steadied as if it were the “rains” with a 
recognised official mission. That lasted four 
days, and on the fifth, when I walked at dusk 
into the little town of Cooklow, to buy some 
bread, people were talking of the very dry 
summer and what you must expect. Then 
followed two or three ostentatiously fine 
mornings and even hours of sunshine. In 
the intervals and all night it rained in 
tropical torrents, enlivened by thunder and 
lightning, which rolled and played finely 
about the high, wooded hills, and seemed to 
give the thing quite a novel interest. By 
that time the valley was a sight. Delighted 
children drove or boated their way to school 
and church, and everybody seemed amused. 
Whatever calamities 
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of an evening? If people won't receive 
us, we can go right away down—to sea, if 
you like.” 

When the two villages of Marley and 
Bustleden were cut off from one another by 
a small Scotch river in spate, the inhabi- 
tants laughed as people laugh at the close of 
a good farce, on rising to leave. 

Everyone, that is, but Mr. Fairfax Window- 
fig, who was beginning to feel very uncom- 
fortable, and rather inclined to stand upon 
his rights as an American citizen towards 
what he had understood to be a civilized 
country in a temperate zone. An unbroken 
lagoon extended from the gravel path at the 
head of his lawn to the wooded hills a mile 
away. Other people, too, felt that every shred 
of humour had been washed-out of the 
transaction, and all was genuine indignation 
and dismay when the announcement came 
that there had been more rain, inches more, 
up in the Gloucestershire hills, and the real 
flood was all to come. 

And before men had time to get together 

and exchange 





threatened, we, at 
were at one 
the forces of 
Nature in our in- 
difference, hav- 
ing nothing to 
lose—for the 
boat could hold 
all our belong- 
ings—and, great 
heavens! what 
romantic dreams 
of gain! For it 
was at this point, 
while we caulked 
our small vessel 
and packed her 
with provisions 
for two days, 
that Murdyke 
unfolded his in- 
credibly auda- 
cious plan. 
Frankly, given 
certain very pro- 
bable data, the 
risk seemed, 
even to my mind, 
simply nz. 
“What the 
dickens,” he mur- 
mured, “is to 
prevent us going 
out on the water 


least, 
with 


. WINDOWFIG STALKED ABOYT HIS INUNDATED PREMISES. 


execrations it 
came, at the be- 
wildering rate of 
near two inches 
an hour all 


through the last 


gently drizzling 
afternoon, a 
deluge unknown 
for a century and 
a half. 

And Mr. Win- 
dowfig stalked 
about his inun- 
dated premises, 
cursing England 
and English 
architects and 
the climate and 
the Thames 
Conservators 
and himself in 
the old, rich, 
homely vernacu- 
lar of the Missis- 
sippi lumber- 
raft. And as his 
hard business 
eye caught one 
after another of 
the expensive 
gimcracks the 
flood was wash- 
ing off the pre- 
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mises at the rate of fifty dollars a minute, 
he started afresh and cursed them all 
separately with their makers. Then he swore 
a mighty oath to go right away and leave the 
whole mud-puddle of a wreck to H.M. 
Queen Victoria as a national aquarium. 
Then, on hearing from his coachman of the 
impossibility of driving up or down the 
valley, he set himself frantically’ and_practi- 
cally to save all that could be saved. Before 
that time all the villages of the plain and 
many hundred ornate riverside villas had 
subsided into one vast and endless mere; 
for the waters, stretching from one range of 
hills even to the other, seemed at last to have 
recovered their natural course, and only a 
few mastodons at play in the marshy fore- 
ground were needed to complete the tableau 
of primeval Nature. 

This blessed relapse and the extinction of 
all new-fangled “ means of communication ” 

at a time when the High Street of many a 
good-sized town wore the air of a gas-lit 
salmon river—was grateful enough to us. 
(Fools that we were, with all our ingenuity, 
to chuckle over the eclipse of what mattered 
so little and forget the one thing which would 
remain unaffected by any deluge ever known 
to the British Isles.) 

Never shall I forget that last evening, as 
we gazed at the dark sky from the window of 
the bedroom into which we had carried up 
the few chattels not packed in the boat, the 
soft swish of the rain, the dull, stiff swirl of 
the water, as I lay on the bed reading for the 
sixth time a stained and torn yellow-back till 
roused by Murdyke’s remarks from below as 
he measured the water with a joint of a 
fishing-rod. 

Everything had been ready for an hour 
past, and a saucepan on the small fire 
warmed up the last meal we were to eat at 
the Swilly Hole Farm. 

Murdyke’s voice sounded up through the 
rat-eaten floor. “It’s washing round this 
side a bit since that bank in Hamblesham 
Park gave way. By the time we have three 
inches on the floor here we ought to 
be off... It'll take us no time at all to 
get there. We lie up by the clump of elms 
above the garden. If it runs very strong 
perhaps we ought to warp her down.” 

A foolish sentence of the trumpery novel I 
was reading as I lay on the bed at that 
moment ran: “ If— you —say — that 
Edward —- then — you — never—really—loved 

your—Evelina.” It echoed in my head all 
night. (What Edward said I don’t remember.) 

Coming down, I found Murdyke seated at 
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the table looking over a sketch plan of the 
towers. He put his thick finger on the big 
dining-room where hung “ The Purple Eve.” 
“Do you know what that’s floored with ?” 
he said. “ Parqueterie, at seven-and-six the 
square foot, and every inch of it bust up 
now. . Good for trade,” he chuckled, 
“and attracts attention . . . useful to con- 
jurers like ourselves another thing 
you won’t understand . . . the large French 
window in the middle of this near wall.” 

“Well,” I answered, “it’s plate-glass, I 
suppose ? ” 

“The wood-work, you owl, the wood- 
work,” he went on quietly, as if explaining 
an obvious move at chess; “it’s Brazilian 
almug, finer than any ordered by Solomon, 
inlaid with ivory, fitted with brass—now do 
you follow? And——” 

“ And American spring-locks,” I added, 
wearily. 

Murdyke gripped my elbow. 

“ Locks!” he grunted. ‘“‘ Why, they'll have 
the whole blessed thing off the hinges on to 
the sideboard. The carpets--they’ll drag 
them upstairs or roll’em up . . . on chairs 
and things—and the floor,” he chuckled 
again, “that'll come up of itself . . . half an 
hour ago. Come here, and you'll see then 
at work.” 

We walked to the window, our boots creak- 
ing and sticking in the water, leant on the 
low sill, and looked out across the dark 
valley, now one vast moving mere. The river 
front of Marleyford was ablaze with lights to 
its topmost turret, and against the lower 
windows figures could be seen hurriedly 
moving to and fro. It was obvious now 
what was going on—what was bound to be 
going on. A new glow of confidence in 
Murdyke’s genius thrilled me with childish 
exultation. 

“They've lots of men—and powder,” he 
burst out, with a guffaw. I laughed, too, at 
the thought of those draggled flunkeys sweat- 
ing up and down stairs . . . “they won’t want 
help .. . from outside. Not a soul but 
our two—now,” he broke off, with sudden 
intensity, “watch that middle chandelier. You 
see the bar between us and it. That’s the 
frame of the thing.” And, lo! as confused 
figures blocked the light, the dark, vertical 
line slowly turned over. The obstructions 
vanished, and the light blazed out more 
clearly than ever. Murdyke could not 
repress a gasp of delight. He never frowned 
when the window darkened again suddenly. 

“Of course, don’t you see?... Tar 
paulin to keep the rain out—all that can get 
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There’s nothing 
They won't 


” 


under the veranda... . 
now but to get across. 
have time to move aaything more, and—— 

“ And the picture?” I gasped. 

“They won’t want to,” was the placid 
answer. “Why should they? Noah’s flood 
wouldn’t come 
within three feet 
of the frame. . 
It’s as safe as 
Coutts’s Bank,” 
he added to him- 
self (meaning, I 
fancy, not “The 
Purple Eve,” but 
our enterprise). 
“ They’d as soon 
expect a fleet of 
Chinese pirates.” 

As we stood 
up, the water, 
which seemed to 
have ebbed a 
little, returned in 
a steadier tide. 
I looked outside. 
The tub swung 
uneasily, moored 
to the door-post. 
The dull roar of 
a vast avalanche 
seemed to fill the 
air and shake the 
crazy house. 

“This is no- 
thing,” said Mur- 
dyke, putting out 
his hand into 
the drizzle; 
“we'd better be 
CG.” ss « 

In a moment we were drifting at an 
alarming rate across the great valley. The 
opposite hillside, then the clustering elms 
that hedged the lagoon, loomed quickly on 
our sight. 

“Hold her easy with your scull,” he 
whispered, as we glided into a bit of back- 
water above the long white outline of a wall 
and lay within thirty yards of the house, 
but invisible from it. 

rhe wind, which had left the rainy quarter 
and was blowing upstream, brought up 
the exclamations of Mr. Windowfig and his 
exhausted staff. The millionaire’s nasal 
iccents had a cheerful, almost triumphant, 
ring as he passed the window, giving a 
few final orders. Everything was safe, he 
calculated, that could be saved. 

Vol. xxv.—22 
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Murdyke whispered, gravely : “ We're early. 
We must give them twenty minutes—no more, 
The men'll be dog-tired and we want to get 
away again without grounding. She won't 
keep at this height an hour more.” 

I was tired, too, and dozed in the boat. 
When I woke, 
Murdyke had a 
matchbox in his 
hand and a can 
of paraffin. 

“T don’t think 
we need,” he 
said, seeing me 
awake again; 
“not the house, 
you know, but 
the cottage and 
engine-shed at 
the back. If they 
wouldw’t go to 
bed” — his deli- 
berate whisper 
made me smile 
even at that 
moment—“it 
would keep their 
attention off this 
side.” . . . Five 
minutes later he 
spoke again. 
“ The water's fall- 
ing now—on this 
wall. She'll 
do now. = 
Yes, that lamp 
in the turret is 
never put out. 
Land me on the 
veranda, and 
when I get in 
again shove for mid-stream for dear life. 
Stand ready. The good old river’ll do all 
the rest.” 

' Then a thought set my heart jumping 
wildly. 

“The launch?” I said; “their launch?” 
and pointed across the lake of garden dotted 
with bushes to the spired silhouette of the 
little boat-house. He answered with a sort 
of contempt :— 

“Not there, not there, my child. She’s 
laid up at Reading—seven and a half miles 
off.” 

A clock in the tower struck the quarter 
after eleven. The whole pile of building 
stood silent and lifeless before us amid the 
swish and swirl of the flood. In breathless 
silence we landed her round the corner of the 
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wall (“Keep her over the grass,” whispered 
my companion; “don’t touch the gravel”) 
and punted across the garden to the front of 
the house. 

How right Murdyke had been! It seemed 
it was but a few moments—of no exertion 
to warm a child—from the crossing of the 
doorstep of the Swilly Hole Farm to the 
moment when, holding the still floating boat 
with my feet, I grasped a stone pillar of the 
veranda while 
heleapt nimbly 
out, put aside 
some dark 
hanging mate- 
rial, and step- 
ped carefully 
into the dismal 
watery cavern 
behind it. The 
yellow disk of 
a dark lantern 
fluttered over 
ormolu, maho- 
gany, stamped 
Spanish 
leather, rich 
Indian mat- 
ting, and costly 


furniture piled 
in confusion, 
and fell on the 


black water 
lapping slimily 
against the 
walls, while 
Murdyke 
stirred it with 
his feet, like 
some mon- 
strous_ reptile 
imprisoned. 
In the veranda 
and all about 
the boat floated 
dark, mysteri- 
ous squares 
and triangles, 
the wreckage of Mr. Windowfig’s priceless 
flooring. In less than a minute, I believe, 
Murdyke had taken his bearings, waded 
across the room, stumbling once or twice 
over the @ééris, and found his prey. 

For one moment stood out before our 
eyes, like a vision of the night, a feast of 
colour and chiaroscuro, “ The Purple Eve.” 
And, oh! what hours of bitterest reflection 
were crowded for me into the momentary 
glimpse of that on which I had last gazed— 


*‘MURDYKE CUT THE GREAT PICTURE FROM ITS FRAME.” 
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an honest man among a crowd of honest 
men and women, and now looked —a thief, 
a burglar! No, the mere accomplice of one. 

Even while I thought, Murdyke had 
climbed upon the table, cut the great picture 
from. its frame with a sharpened penknife, 
rolled it in oilcloth, tied the roll with string, 
and waded back to the boat. He had 
bestowed it safely, and we were already a few 
yards from the house, when we both heard a 
sound, the 
flop, flop of 
soft, heavy 
feet in shallow 
water, coming 
round the cor- 
ner of the 
house, and 
then the dark 
outline of a 
dog — a _ fine 
young _blood- 
hound — be- 
came discern- 
ible against 
the wall. 

“ Hold her 
a second,” he 
breathed, 
“then put the 
light on to 
him ”-—a coun- 
sel, I believe, 
of infatuated 
exultation. 

The dog, 
usually tied in 
the stable-yard 
at the back, 
had 


not, I 
think, 








either 
seen or scented 
us. The flash 
of the lantern, 
by arresting 
the brute’s at- 
tention, kept 
him quiet per- 
haps three seconds longer. Then, as the 
suspense became too much, with horror we 
saw the great head thrown up for a belluw 
that would have wakened the valley. But it 
never did. 

As I leant to stay the boat, my ear caught 
the “ whit” of the bowstring. There was the 
sound of a light tent-peg expeditiously driven 
home in soft turf. But the sound, the stifled 
“Oo-ugh ” that came from the hound’s throat 
as he rolled over heavily in the water against 
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“THE FLASH OF THE LANTERN KEPT HIM QUIET PERHAPS THREE SECONDS LONGER.” 


one of the stone pillars, was one more alarm- 
ing to those who did hear than any casual 
bark of a watch-dog on a dark night. We 
had killed the beast, but to little purpose. 

As we thrust out for the river some orna- 
mental vase struck us like a sunken rock and 
rolled over heavily, while, floating on, we found 
our course suddenly arrested by a barrier of 
rose tree and trellis-work, through which the 
stream raced like a sewer through a grating. 

Even as we hung there a light or two 
flashed out in the upper floor, then into the 
corridor below and the room we had just 
quitted. There was a mad outcry of alarm, 
angry questions, furious orders. When, by 
the light of our lantern (there was no help 
for it), we cleared the last impediment and 
slipped off into deep water and the darkness 
of night, it was with three words ringing in 
our ears: “ There they are!” 

The dark, trackless waste 
embrace and cheer us. 

“We shall see,” said Murdyke, as the tub 
went spinning down mid-stream. 

“Keep her for the station lights. It’s 
three-quarters of a mile to the weir—a bee 
line. We go clean over.” He turned the 
light on to a pocket-compass that hung from 
his watch-guard and leant back, grasping the 
rudder lines. I shut my eyes and pulled, 
simply to get some hold of the oat. 

hen Murdyke bowed his head and 
uttered a comprehensive curse. 


seemed to 


“What’s up?” I asked, looking sharply 
round, but discerning nothing. 

“ J forgot the telephone.” He began softly 
swearing again. “We might have cut the 
forsaken wire and sawed the pole ten times 
over while we were waiting. Never mind.” 

In truth, as we glided noiselessly through 
the darkness, with the whole flooded valley, 
a thousand paths of escape, open to us, and 
“The Purple Eve” safely stowed in the 
bottom of the boat, we were still thrilled 
with a hysterical sense of triumph. 

Up to that last accident of the dog, had 
not all gone well enough? Now we had 
been seen. But could we be identified— 
our retreat cut off ? 

A boat, even a large boat, was not too 
easily stopped, under ordinary circumstances. 
And now with all the lock service suspended, 
the river for some dozen miles one long rapid, 
what could prevent us landing where we 
pleased, walking into any one of twenty 
different villages with a handbag and a spar, 
wrapped not unnaturally in sailcloth, and 
hiring a conveyance to any railway station 
just out of the great valley ? 

The night was cloudy and dark but for an 
occasional glimpse of a faint moon. The 
shore lights gave us our bearings. The 
stream alone would carry us at railroad pace 
out of all danger. ‘Thus in our secret hearts 
we still thought we had done well. 

Half an hour or thirty-five minutes later 
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and we had resigned our intellectual supre- 
Orpheus 


macy to two other men—Mr. 
Fairfax Windowfig and his engineer. 

Murdyke took the sculls, and with long, 
steady strokes, never splashing on the feather, 
sent the tub spinning along at a rate that 
soon carried us out of sight of Marleyford. 

Out of sight, but not out of mind. 
Strange, then, it must appear that as we sat 
silent in the boat amid the vast expanse of 
rushing waters we did not either of us in 
spirit see or hear the fatal activity roused 
against us, in a lightning flash, forty miles 
away—the night clerk at the Central London 
Bureau, waking from his first doze at the 
familiar tingle, mechanically responding as 
he swung round the telephone drum to 
his ear—the harsh snarl of the infuriated 
Yankee “Number 44, lay me on to 
Reading—yes, what ?—if local office closed 
telegraph — if Great Western wires out 
of order—yes—by any route, round the 
whole blessed island—-or by special train, if 
any engine can get there—spare no expense 

Waterson, 13, Weil Street, to bring down 
my launch at 
Are you 
there ? Yes—at 
once, across 
country if he 
can.” 

Of all this we 
not only knew— 
we even feared 
nothing, fools 
that we were! 
Of wakened 
police officials, of 
interception, 
arrest—before we 
could reach a 
point of safety 
of that we 
thought indeed, 
and recked 
little ! 

It afterwards 
appeared that 
Mr. Waterson 
was neither in 
bed nor even, as 
might fairly be 
expected of a 
riverside em- 
ployé, engaged 
in heavy drink- 
ing, but simply 
in rescuing other 
people’s property 





once, 





“| SET MY FEET AGAINST 


THE SIDES OF THE TUB AS SHE LEAT 
THE BAR.” 
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from the flood in a vessel whose shallow 
draught and considerable horse-power par- 
ticularly adapted her to street work in a 
sharpish current, when he received two tele- 
graphic messages in quick succession. 

Four minutes later the great arch of the 
railway bridge re-echoed to the throbbing 
dynamo of the fastest electric launch afloat 
as, manned by her engineer and one assistant, 
she passed northwards out of the half-sub- 
merged town with the flocd tide, her indicator 
marking eighteen knots an hour. 

Mr. Waterson knew the valley, every bank 
and flat in its conformation ; no man better. 
Mr. Waterson was wildly excited. Mr. 
Waterson had not to wait to lay fires or get 
up steam. Yet all this was as nothing to the 
odds marshalled against us by the infernal 
accident of a millionaire’s capricious vanity. 

For from the bows of the model torpedo- 
boat a revolving search-light swept the vast 
primaeval mere of the valley east and west, 
as the tiny vessel sped on her unwearying 
race against time. 

Twice the angry clang of her bell woke a 
sleeping lock- 
keeper on_ the 
Berkshire shore 
in time to enjoy 
the spectacle of 
her lights closing 
in on his curious 
gaze, till a red 
glow swooped 
down the rapid 
and vanished 
into the trackless 
dark. 

And where the 
river wanders 
round the green 
meadows of Ship- 
grave she cheated 
the true course 
of near a mile, 
her steel prow 
cutting away two 
or three _half- 
ruined fences, 
and plunged into 
the main channel 
going harder than 
ever. 


Downwards, 
too, we sped, 
urged by Mur- 
dyke’s sturdy 
strokes, and as 
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we shot under the long suspension bridge— 
now close over our heads as a roof, so high 
ran the stream that night—the lamps in the 
broad main street of Cooklow opened out, 
condensed, and vanished: the red star above 
the station below glowed ever redder and 
brighter at every swing of Murdyke’s broad 
back, while we heard the familiar voice of the 
weir before us hushed to that of a broad 
salmon river. Keeping off the town side of 
the stream, we swung steadily down the main 
current, where, as I have said, the weir 
stretched in a long curve across our 
path. 

For a few seconds, as the two centre posts 
loomed into sight, he held the boat up all a 
man could. Then the sculls bent like 
withies as we raced at the low fringe of 
tumbling and roaring water. Straining the 
rudder-cords in each hand, I set my feet 
against the sides of the tub as she leapt the 
bar, struck the lower level with a heavy, 
indenting splash, tossed over a moment in 
the boiling waves, and, barely under control, 
shot down the side stream, where the current, 
even in summer-time, runs like a mill-race. 

The dark, rounded hedge of willows mark- 
ing the banks on either side flew by us as, 
rounding the half-drowned eyot, we emerged 
upon the straightest and broadest reach of 
the river. 

We could fairly have shouted with delight. 
Before us lay a vast tract of submerged 
territory—easily traversable, for many hours 
yet, in any direc- 
tion. 

Leaning to- 
gether for a hur- 
ried consultation 
as the boat drifted, 
made our 
decision to follow 
the stream an 
other mile and a 
half, paddle several 
miles inland to the 
foot of the hills, 
hide the boat or 
let her drift away, 
mislead possible 
watches below, 
walk out of the 
valley across 
country, strike a 
high road for the 
railway, avoiding 
the nearest station 

I had the times 
marked on a card 


we 
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—make our way to a small depét, and take 
ship to our friends at Amsterdam. 

The simplicity of such a plan, the im- 
possibility of tracing or arresting our course 
(at night, over a trackless desert) by any- 
thing short of a cordon some twelve or fifteen 
miles in length, acted on our brains like an 
intoxicating draught. 

So that up to the last moment of our 
infatuation all our fears were of a danger from 
below. 

At the moment our only embarrassment— 
will it be believed ?—arose from the tempo- 
rary extinction of our lamp—an accident 
which mattered little, as our route was already 
decided. 

Where the last of a long row of poplars on 
the right bank comes into line with the « nd 
of a great rampart of woods that shuts in 
the valley on the opposite side we were to 
veer off across the pastures. By the aid of 
a passing glimmer of moonlight, Murdyke 
was trying one more glimpse at his chart, 
when suddenly a strong light settled upon it 
like a butterfly on a flower, rendering every 
scratch of the pen visible as at noonday ; 
then, before you could wink, all was dark 
again. We sat in the boat, our knees 
knocking with terror. Amid the darkness 
—the desert that was our one hope—am eye 
was upon us: an eye—we did not need to tell 
each other—that was the symbol of an aveng- 
ing force from which there was no escape. 

As we held our breath there broke on the 
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stillness of the night, above the murmur of 
waters, a distant hum. 

“A steam launch!” I whispered. ‘“ Then 
she must belong to this reach,” said Mur- 
dyke ; “you couldn’t get half a funnel under 
Cooklow Bridge to-night.” 

So he said, but his words had a faint and 
forced accent. We saw no glare in the sky 
or river; but before I could answer the 
staring light was upon us again. ‘The mere, 
hard, dusty dazzle of it pulverized the darkness 
and answered all questions, and as the long 
white radii swept slowly over us again we 
sat like condemned felons awaiting the 
executioner’s stroke, till I could have wished 
the shafts of light were in truth missiles 
messengers of instant death. 

But, as the light shut off again, Murdyke 
seemed to recover himself. “Not in the 
open,” he cried, with an oath, and pulled 
frantically for the near shore. ‘ With cover 
we'll do them yet; steer for the garden.” 
Before us the square Norman tower of a 
village church stood out white and ghostly, 
flanked by three tall poplars. As we turned 
towards it the same glimmer of light illumi- 
nated for a fraction of a second his anxious, 
strenuous face and vanished, but not before 
I felt that our doom was sealed. I looked 
round upon the water behind us. A small 
dark patch was dimly visible. A distinct 
whirring sound came from it. 


Country people, river tourists, and garden 
party-goers, who know well the trim lawn 
fronting the vicarage of Marsham Abbots, 
would little dream that it was once the scene 
of a naval engagement no less fiercely con- 
tested in its way than that of Trafalgar, 
though it could not have lasted five minutes. 

The long, low house, flooded and deserted, 
shut in the battleground on one side. On 
the other, almost adjoining it at right angles, 
the great church gleamed grey in the lunar 
twilight, looking calmly down on a stranger 
scene than any it had witnessed for five 
centuries before the painting of “ The Purple 
Eve.” 

A thick yew hedge made an inky margin 
to the lagoon surrounding the house. Could 
we reach its shelter? ‘The electric launch, 
now openly pursuing and ablaze with light, 
stood rapidly in upon us and then paused a 
moment as if fearful of shallows, and confi- 
dent in her speed to overtake us if we 
returned to open water. 

Two figures were apparent on her deck— 
the squat form of the millionaire and a burly 
engineer in a pea-coat, who leant over the 
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gunwale feeling the depth with a punt-pole. 
I scarcely noticed Murdyke had dropped the 
sculls in the rowlocks and picked up some- 
thing else from just behind him, when the 
man slipped heavily into the water with a 
choking shriek, in which surprise and terror 
seemed to eclipse pain. ‘The most terrible 
explosive could scarcely have caused more 
consternation than this old-fashioned and 
noiseless missile. Windowfig pulled the 
man aboard again—a lurch of the boat 
had turned Murdyke’s bull’s-eye into a 
“white ”—but in the interval we had almost 
rounded the high yew hedge separating the 
upper part of the garden from the lawn that 
fronted the river. But before we disappeared 
from view the strident American snarl, “ ‘lake 
that, you ha-ound !” struck upon our ears. A 
stream of fire leapt towards us, and while the 
oid church walls echoed with the reverbera- 
tion as of a multitude shouting within them, 
a heavy ball from a revolver passed between 
us out of the boat at a point close to her 
water-line. The river spurted through at 
every swing of the sculls, but with a frantic 
effort I stuffed my handkerchief into the 
hole, while Murdyke leant over on the other 
side fishing for something with the boat-hook. 
In a moment, while we still lay sheltered, he 
had pulled a strip of wire-netting off the bed 
and piled it in the water across the passage, 
and we made off again. Then, while we 
manceuvred round a clump of dark vegeta- 
tion—some rose bushes and a couple of 
apple trees—the glaring light of the launch 
appeared, suddenly illuminating the dark 
windows of the vicarage, and stopped. 

“Fouled their—screw,” whispered my 
companion, hoarse with triumph. “ Back 
we get to the river.” Indeed, as the boat 
shot down the farther path again, rounding the 
barrier of yew, and swept across the lawn it 
seemed we had played hide-and-seek to some 
effect. It was our last wild chance. But as 
the flood stream caught the boat and the 
welcome darkness again enveloped us, the 
fatal humming of the electric engines was 
once more audible. 

It was then that Murdyke, muttering “ Not 
done yet,” grasped something I could not 
see and, without a splash, slid overboard. 
Doubtless he reckoned—safely enough—on 
my sticking to the ship in sheer timidity and 
the enemy’s pursuing it. 

A minute later the savage boor of a 
Yankee, drunk with the novel excitement of 
the whole weird episode, rushed his little 
vessel at mine with a rapidity which, had the 
spoils of the night been still on board, would 
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““MURDYKE, WITHOUT A SPLASH, SLID OVERBOARD.” 


have defeated its own object. Again the 
vast darkness was cut by a red flash from his 
weapon ; again the Norman tower re-echoed 
its bellowing report and the accents of his 
voice, a howl of scarcely human rage. 

Ihe search-light glared into my dazed 
eyes, and the steel prow ploughed singing 
through the dark water towards me as I 
pulled idly downstream. Then, while the 
old church clock struck the hour of midnight, 
with a sudden crash the boat crumpled up 
and the cold wave rushed over my body. 
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What became of Mur- 
dyke? I never doubted. 
But of him more anon. 

Two years later, on a 
roasting day in June, a tour- 
ing landscape painter step- 
ped into a lonely cottage in 
the little village of Yaleham, 
that lies half a mile back 
from the river on the flats 
below the Cooklow reach, 
to ask for a glass of water. 

The eiderly housewife 
pressed her visitor to enter 
the parlour, proffering a 
draught of milk, while the 
visitor explained that what 
he required was a vehicle, 
not a beverage. ‘Then, as 
his glance wandered idly 
round the walls of the 
cottage, into which the after- 
noon sun poured through 
the lattice and the half- 
open door, he suddenly 
stood transfixed. 

“That pichsher, sir?” said 
the old lady, setting down 
a glass on the table. “ Why, 
I do suppose it might be 
a painted sketch of the river 
somewheres as some artist 
gen'leman left be’ind him, 
though it ain’t much like. 
Leastways, my old man 
found the thing last fall 
lying in a ditch, half 
rottened with the wet; so 
we cut a bit of the hedges off and one 
cornder as was spiled, and”. . 

The Academician gasped, fumbling wildly 
in the pockets of his flannel trousers ; for 
there, nailed against a cottage wall, half 
hidden by clumsy ornaments, shorn down, 
defaced, tattered, but still recognisable, 
hung all that remained of “The Purple 
Eve.”... 

But the woman was right in one part of 
her history of the picture. It had been left 
behind by an artist. 











England v. The World in Athletics. 
By C. B. Fry. 


T did not want the setting 
out of world’s records,” 
writes Mr. H. Morgan- 


Browne, in his preface to the 
most complete compilation 
of such statistics yet pub- 
lished, “to prove the overwhelming superi- 
ority of Englishmen in almost every branch 
of athletics. Practically they are the world’s 
record-holders, though here and there, notably 
in long-distance cycling and at short, sharp 
bursts of speed, or in feats denoting nimble- 
ness and spring rather than strength and 
endurance, they have to acknowledge for the 
present the superiority of others.” Is this so? 

The above words were written in 1897; 
and they perhaps embody the general English 
opinion, then and now, on the subject. 
With regard to the statistics in Mr. Morgan- 
Browne’s book of records, the statement is 
true enough. But the compiler deals almost 
exclusive!ly—and for his purpose he is right to 
do so—with those kinds of athletics which are 
readily reduced to statistics, to comparative 
records. For the purpose of comparing 
England with the world in athletics he 
supplies little beyond the records in track 
athletics, cycling, and swimming. This leaves 
out of view the very large and important 
department of athletics which consists in 
first-rate games. 

Statistics and figures are of only small 
value in estimating prowess in games. More- 
over, international comparisons in this respect 
are limited by the fact that, in general, each 
nation plays games peculiar to itself. For 
instance, you cannot fruitfully compare Eng- 
land, the United States, and Canada in 
cricket ; because, while cricket is one of the 
great national games of England, baseball is 
the corresponding national game of the States 
and lacrosse of Canada. Consequently the 
question, “How does England stand in 
games?” concerns chiefly England and her 
sons of the blood in the Colonies. 

England by no means enjoys “an over- 
whelming superiority” in this branch of 
athletics—the great games. On facts we 
may have just a little in hand, no more. 

Supremacy in cricket is disputed between 
England and Australia alone. What cricket 
is played on the Continent is negligible in 
this context. In America the Philadelphians 
are good players up to a certain point, about 
medium -county form: and the Canadians 





are, perhaps, not far behind them. The 
South Africans are coming cricketers, full 
of bright promise, but as yet they are not 
above strong-county form. The West Indies 
appear to be about equal to a minor county. 
But in representative international cricket 
England and Australia are in a class by 
themselves. 

On results the Australians are at present 
the best cricketers in the world: by the 
matches played recently both in England 
and Australia they have a distinct margin in 
their favour. Results, it is true, are not the 
whole tale in cricket. 

But, in sum, even granting England a doubt- 
ful and attenuated precedence in cricket 
skill, the cricket honours of the world are 
with Australia, whether you judge by match- 
results or by comparative merit. The amount 
of first-class cricket played in Australia com- 
pared with that played in England is very 
small. England can no longer fairly claim 
the world’s championship in cricket. Advance 
Australia ! 

In football, now the real national game 
of England, the limits of international 
comparison are narrow. Outside the British 
Isles important football is played only in 
America and Australia; and America and 
Australia have football games of their own. 
In Association football the world’s champion- 
ship lies between England and Scotland ; in 
Rugby, between the four countries of the 
British Isles. But in this survey England 
includes Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
Australia plays a modified form of Rugby, 
and the Colonials are grand exponents of 
their own game; probably a_ picked 
Australian team would beat a_ picked 
British team under the Australian rules (the 
chief peculiarity of which is bouncing 
the ball during a run) until the British 
players had a good deal of practice; then 
the two might play about level. The 
American game is an extremely developed, dis- 
guised, and bescienced Rugby, eleven aside. 
It is a fine but undoubtedly dangerous game. 
Armour is necessary. No English team could 
compete with even moderate success under 
American rules without years of education. 
Nor would any American team have a look in 
against a good English Rugby team under our 
rules. It is impossible to decide, with allow- 
ance for differences, whether England or 
America produces the finer footballers. It 
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would, however, be difficult to rebut an 
American claim for equality. Probably if we 
could start all the world fair Scotland would 
go farthest in football; and Scotland is 
England. But there is no assured “ over- 
whelming superiority.” 

It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that 
Association flourishes in Australia, New 
Zealand, and at the Cape. We may some day 
hear as much from our Colonies in football 
as in cricket. 

And, in parentheses, it is not generally 
realized in England how much football and 
cricket are now played on the Continent. 
The cricket is chiefly confined ‘to France. 
3ut there area large number of football clubs 
in France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. It is interesting to note that pre- 
cisely now, when we in England are giving 
tongue about games being overdone in our 
public schools, the Continental schools, 
especially in France, 
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Canada or America in lacrosse. But in 
relation to our athletic supremacy it is worth 
noting that lacrosse is a magnificent game, 
every jot as capacious for athletic qualities as 
football. The Canadians can with reason 
claim that lacrosse is as good as football, 
and that if we are first in football they are 
equally as much in front of us in their own 
great ball-game. 

Turning to games which, though excellent 
in themselves, do not happen to be the 
national games of any country, but which are 
much played in England, we certainly seem 
to have a bit in hand over the rest of the 
world. The result of this comparison points, 
perhaps,.to some pre-eminence on our part 
in versatility, but to nothing else—certainly 
not to pre-eminence in fundamental athletic 
qualities. 

In golf the world’s championship lies 
between England (including Scotland) and 





are doing their best | 
to introduce games | 
and make them popu- | 
lar with the boys. It 
is said that the Ger- 
man Emperor has a 
kind and envious eye 
for cricket and foot- 
ball. The rumour is 
probably true; he is 
a wise and far-seeing 
man. 

In the one instance 
where we have adopted 
an alien national game 
we have as yet made 
no great progress. To 
wit, in lacrosse, the 
national ball-game of 
Canada, which the 
Canadians learnt from 
the American—as we 
polo from the Oriental 

-Indians. The game 
is now fairly estab- 
lished in England and is in a progressive 
state, but it is not yet awhile a first-rate 
English game in the sense that our best 
athletes take it up and devote themselves 
to it. Football holds too heavy sway 
with us. The Toronto team which visited 
England last season played sixteen matches 
and won them all with ease—as easily as 
Yorkshire would win cricket matches in 
Canada. 

There is not yet any real ground for 


comparison between England and either 
Vol. xxv.—23, 
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America. The Americans have gone into 
golf with all their native intensity and 
address, and have made great progress in it. 
Have they not, too, invented the Haskell 
ball? But none of their best players, though 
good, have yet reached the high standard of 
the best Scotch and English golfers, profes- 
sional or amateur. But there is this to say: 
America has learnt golf from England very 
much more quickly than England learnt it 
from Scotland. For future years this point 
is interesting. At present, however, Vardon 
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is probably the 
best golfer in 
the world, and 
he is ours. 

International 
lawn -tennis is 
not easily dealt 
with. In so far 
as recent re- 
sults prove any- 
thing, England 
is champion, 
for the honour 
lies between 
England and 
America, and 
our two best 
men, the bro- 
thers R. F. and 
H. L. Doherty, 
who went last 
season to the 
States and took 
part in the 
American 
championships, 
won the double 
championships and the gold cup. But 
America won the singles. In racquets and 
tennis Peter Latham, of England, is still 
undoubted champion of the world. 

Polo ought perhaps to be reckoned as 
a true national game. It is the national 
game of the In- 
dian Princes and 
of Anglo-Indians, 
soldier and civi- 
lian. It is cer- 
tainly one of the 
greatest games. 
On results Eng- 
land stands first , 
for we have 
hitherto won the 
only international 
matches that 
have been played 
—those with 
America. Last 
season an Ameri- 
can team visited 
England and 
played a series of 
international 
matches at Hur- 
lingham. The first 
match went to 
the Americans by 
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but England 
won the other 
two. Still, 
American polo 
has improved 
greatly since 
1886, when an 
English team 
went to the 
States and had 
no difficulty in 
bringing back 
the challenge 
cup to Hurling- 
ham. It does 
not seem that 
ou superiority 
over America 
in polo is at 
all consider- 
able: it might, 
in the light of 
America’s rapid 
progress in the 
game and of 
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other branches 

of athletics, even be termed precarious. 
Nor must we forget the splendid polo played 
in India by the teams of the native Princes 
—of the late Maharajah of Patiala, for 
instance ; these Indian polo-players seem to 
be much more than the equals of the best 
regimental teams 

in India. It ap- 

pears quite doubt- 

ful whether a 

representative 

English would 

beat a represen- 

tative Indian polo 

team. In any 

case, here again 

we have no 

“ overwhelming 

superiority”: not 

a vestige of it. 

The Jodhpur 

team beat all 

opponents in 

England a_ few 

years ago. The 

Ulwar team is 

now the best in 

India, and proba 

bly in the world. 

Dhokal Singh is 

probably the best 


R. F. AND H. L. DOHERTY, LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS. individual polo 


two goals to one, Seno Biaie, 
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Jockeyship is a sphere of insoluble dispute, but 
the American jockeys have certainly given our 
English ideas of race-riding a considerable shake 
up. It is all very well to call their style trick- 
riding, not horsemanship : it seems to succeed. 
Johnny Rieff may or may not be as good a rider 
as Mornington Cannon, but Americans might 
very fairly claim at least equality for their able 
midget. 

But America has a louder challenge for us 
on another score. What of boxing? Boxing 
was once, par excellence, the pride and preserve 
of England. How are we now? Captain W. 
Edgeworth-Johnstone, in his book on boxing, 
has a pointed chapter on American boxers v. 
English. He remarks on the extraordinary 
success of American boxers in this country of 
late years. Apparently we are outclassed. 
“With the exception of Pedlar Palmer, the 
bantam-weight champion, and Dick Buige, the 
light-weight,” he writes, “ it is almost impossible 
to put one’s finger on a first-rate man in the 
United Kingdom. At the present moment we 
are without a single man in either the heavy 
or middle-weight division with any pretension 
to first-class form.” After analyzing the causes 
of their superiority Captain Edgeworth-John- 
stone sums up the case as follows: ‘The 
Americans are more scientifically trained, and 

- aieiaociaiiaall consequently strip in better condition for 

PETER LATHAM, RACQUETS AND TENNIS CHAMPION. their work. Their style, freer and more 
From a Photo. by Langfier, Ltd unconventional than ours, permits of more 
opportunities for a large variety of effec- 

player of the day: he plays for Jodh- tive hits, especially for severe upper-cutting 
pur. with both hands. They make more use 
Polo gives a convenient transition torid- of their right hands than our boxers do. 
ing and horsemanship. Here we have no They are more carefully instructed in 
precise facts to go 
on, “ The average 
English hunting 
man regards a 
French exponent 
of Léguitation 
savante with a 
self-satisfied air of 
superiority, if not 
of contempt, 
which is fully re 
ciprocated ; while 
a Texas broncho- 
buster, with 
equally bad rea- 
son, would look on 
both as duffers.” 
And so on. We 
may have no supe- 
riors in riding, but 
we appear to have 
man y equa ls. From a Phuto. by) ENGLAND V. AMERICA AT POLO. (Rouch. 
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“ducking,” “feinting,” “clinching,” “ side- 
slipping,” and in footwork generally. 

It is rather difficult to give America all 
the credit for the excellence of those of her 
citizens who are British-born. But what is 
clear is that American methods and training 
in boxing are better than ours. Their average 
man is far better than ours. As a salve to our 
pride we may recall that Bob Fitzsimmons is 
probably, in spite of his defeats by James 
J. Jeffries, the American heavy-weight, “not 
only the finest fighter of the day, but the 
finest fighter that ever donned a ‘mitten’” ; 
and though Bob Fitzsimmons’s boxing is 
American his birth is English. No wonder 
he is a champion. He was born in hardy 
Cornwall, was partly trained in progressive 
Australia, and finished his education in 
ingenious America. The worst of it is, the 
credit of his hyper-excellence belongs more 

» America than to us. And even then, on 
results, Jeffries is at present champion ; and 
in him we have no rights at all. 

So far as can be judged from records, the 
swimming laurels of the world are ours. 
The last Anglo-American international race 
was between J. Nuttall and McClusker. 
Nuttall beat the American with some ease ; 
and he is regarded by the best judges 
as the best racing swimmer England or 
any other country has yet produced. At 
present Australia is undoubtedly strong in 
swimmers. F. C. V. Lane, of Sydney, holds 
the records at one hundred, two hundred 
and twenty, and three hundred yards; and 
Cavill, another 
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oared rowing we assume ourselves to be 
supreme. The Oxford and Cambridge boat- 
race is sui generis. ‘The American Univer- 
sities compete with one another, but, if our 
own expert judges are correct, none of the 
American are yet in the same class as our 
Varsity oarsmen. American rowing has 
been handicapped chiefly by the attempt to 
adapt the professional sculling stroke to 
eight-oared racing. Then, too, the coach- 
ing policy of some of their Universities 
has been vacillating and changeable. How- 
ever, an American expert authority writes that 
te. ‘ornell, profiting by experience, 

has produced a stroke which appears to 
combine in a masterful way the maximum 
of power with the minimum of effort. It 
combines the best of the English with the 
best e!zments of the American style. It 
lacks the extreme swing back of the typical 
English, and the extreme slide and arm-work 
of what has been called the typical American. 
There is no wasted energy or misdirected 
effort.” 

The history of the sculling championship 
of the world does not carry us very deep. 
It rather resembles boxing, in being a one 
man or two men affair per annum, with a 
deal of paper fighting. According to sta- 
tistics, England, after winning from 1831 till 
1875, has been sadly out of it since. After 
1875 E. Trickett, of Australia, won for two 
years, then E. Hanlan, of Canada, for six 
years, when he was beaten by another Austra- 
lian, W. Beach. Australia held the champion- 
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Australian, the re- 
cord at half a mile. 
But most of the 
standard distance 
records up to one 
mile are held by 
Englishmen. No 
Colonial or for- 
eigner has _ really 
approached the 
racing figures of 
J. Nuttall and J. H. 
Tyers. Nor has 
any swimmer of any 
nation gone near 
the long - distance 
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feats of Captain 
Matthew Webb, the 
only man who yet has swum the Channel. His 
nearest rival is M. Holbein, also of England. 

In rowing, comparisons are difficult. 
Times are nearly valueless; weather and 
tide make such huge differences. In eight- 
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ship from that time down to 1896, when J. 
Gaudaur, of Canada, won. The present 
champion, George Towns, is an Australian. 
In fact, on results Australia is the leading 
sculling nation, with Canada second. The 
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big waters of Australia and Canada have 
altogether outrivalled our modest Tyne. 

As we are rather prone to exalt ourselves 
in our own estimation at the expense of our 
Continental neighbours on the score of our 
athletic superiority, it may be instructive to 
see how we and they stand towards each 
other in those branches of athletics where we 
meet on more or less common ground. 

As this common ground is rather limited 
we may include fencing and gymnastics, 
though we do not as a nation devote our- 
selves seriously to either. As regards fencing, 
it appears that some of our best exponents, 
such as Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. 
Egerton Castle, are foemen worthy of the 
most expert French and Italian steel. But, 
in general, France and Italy have every right 
to treat our incapacity in foil or rapier play 
with just the same contempt as some of us 
mete out to their ignorance of the use of 
cricket bat and football. Practically every 
French and Italian gentleman is an expert 
with foil and rapier ; not one in ten thousand 
of our young bloods can use either weapon 
even passably. 

Gymnastics are rather a doubtful subject. 
It is generally agreed that on the average the 
Germans and the Swedes are the best 
gymnasts. These nations, however, appear 
to devote themselves more thoroughly and 
heartily than others to bars, horizontal and 
parallel. It is significant that English boys in 
Germany observe at once that there gymnas- 
tics take the place of our field games. Such 
gymnastic feats as can be reduced to figures 
appear, however, to favour the Americans. 
But perhaps the Americans alone have 
troubled to record these feats. ‘They have, 
it seems, the world’s records for “ pull- 
ing up the body with the arms”; for 
rope-climbing against time; for vaulting; 
and for parallel-bar feats. But are statis- 
tics of this particular kind recorded out- 
side Yankee-land? The record for Indian- 
club swinging for endurance is with Mr. Tom 
Burrows, of London—thirty hours to wit: 
and Mr. Burrows is an Australian. Strange 
how these Australians permeate athletics ! 
He is a remarkable athlete: light-weight 
champion of Australia, and a fine swimmer, 
runner, and jumper. The many champion 
weight-lifters differ among themselves as to 
who is the strongest man on earth. The 
English and American champions as yet have 
done the loudest talking ; other countries are 
either championless or inaudible. But most 
of the champions have started physical 
culture schools (by correspondence) before 
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bringing their claims to trial by iron and 
lead. So in the matter of weights the 
nations must wait. 

In the only two branches of athletics where 
England can really be compared with Con- 
tinental nations, as well as with America and 
the Colonies, on terms approximately level 
and fair for all parties—namely, in speed- 
skating and cycle-racing—it is rather discon- 
certing to find that the records work out by 
no means altogether in our favour; nor, for 
the matter of that, in favour of America or 
the Colonies. Skating and cycling are a 
curious pair to be the common meeting- 
ground in athletics of the greatest number of 
nations. 

Figure-skating is not considered because, 
though its characteristic qualities, gracefulness 
and precision of poise, are genuine athletic 
qualities which enter, for instance, in an 
important degree into such great games as 
cricket and football, and also into track 
athletics, figure-skating is not usually regarded 
as an athletic feat. Moreover, the English 
style and its points differ radically from the 
Continental. 

In speed-skating the English, Dutch, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, Canadian, and American 
champion exponents are all first-rate, and 
were it possible to bring about a genuinely 
representative international championship 
meeting between them, the winner would 
scarcely be known in advance. On actual 
time records, which are usually given as 
world’s records, the Americans come first. 
From a hundred yards to as many miles, out 
of thirteen recognised distances, they hold 
five of these records; Sweden holds three, 
Norway two, England one; one is divided 
between America and Sweden, one between 
America and Norway. But these records are 
really not at all conclusive ; probably others, 
equally accurate and representative, could be 
compiled to show any one of the six nations 
first. In what are given as the international 
skating records, for five distances from five 
hundred to ten thousand métres, Norway 
holds four championships, by P. Oestlund, 
and Holland one, by J. Eden. But did 
representative English or American skaters 
compete in these races at Davos and Hamar? 

In speed-skating conditions not only vary 
so greatly in different places and at different 
times, but make such great odds for and 
against, that comparative time records, except 
on the same day in the same place, are value- 
less as a criterion of actual merit. The wind 
can make huge differences, and so can the 
quality of ice. A straight run down-wind on 
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perfect ice is not comparable with a two- 
turn run on rough ice. Dutch ice is better 
than English, and Norwegian than Dutch. 
And courses vary. The English courses 
have mostly been two straights between two 
turns round small barrels; those on the 
Continent, oval-shaped with rounded ends. 
The latter seem to give faster times for 
skaters accustomed to them. During the 
races in 1891 in Norway between James 
Smart, of Welney, and H. Hagen, the Nor- 
wegian, the English skater manifestly lost on 
his opponent at the turning curves, to which 
he was unaccustomed. To choose a cham- 
pion nation is impossible. Considering the 
little skating we have and the conditions 
of our Fen courses compared with those on 
the Continent and in America, and also the 
actual performances of the famous Smarts, 
“Turkey,” “Fish,” and James, we may con- 
sider English skating decidedly good. But 
probably Norway or Holland has the best 
right to the world’s championship. 

In cycle-racing neither England nor even 
the English-speaking countries have any 
exclusive proprietary rights in records. But 
it is necessary to speak with extreme caution 
about cycle records. Except to the expert 


they are a maze of standing and flying starts, 
paced and unpaced races, runs against time 


nd against man, and so on, with thirty horse- 
power motors intervening. With the facts 
none but a brisk daily journal can keep 

ce. 

The Crystal Palace emits a record any day 
of the week. But there is no particular reason 
for being up-to-date in cycling records, so 
much depends on wind, weather, tracks, and 
machines. Tracks and machines improve 
daily, and machines make or mar men. On 
a somewhat historical survey it appears 
that in short “sprints” the Americans 
are ahead, while at long distances the 
French seem in general pre-eminent, chiefly 
by the performances of two altogether 
remarkable riders, Huret and Rivierre. A 
Dutchman, M. Cordang, has also been 
notably to the fore over long distances. 
The American superiority in “ sprint-riding ” 
is very interesting, as it is precisely parallel 
to a similar superiority in sprint-running. 
The American short-distance cycling times 
are extraordinary ; and it certainly seems as 
though the climate there particularly suits 
fast short efforts, for a celebrated English 
rider, J. Michael, eclipsed all his previous 
English times when he went to the States. 
But American sprint-cyclists have done well 
in Europe; so, perhaps, as in boxing and 
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in running, methods of practice and of train- 
ing make part of the difference. 

As regards Continental long - distance 
superiority, it is not easy to be sure how far 
it still holds good on up-to-date time records. 
But the average French distance-rider seems 
still to be the best in the world. 

A complete list of records up to 1897 
shows the Americans leading at all recognised 
distances below one mile; the British, from 
one to thirty-two miles, from fifty-one to one 
hundred, and from two hundred and sixty 
to two hundred and ninety. All the rest 
were then credited to Continental riders. 
Huret held those from thirty-three to fifty 
miles, and from one hundred and ten to one 
hundred and twenty. M. Cordang those 
from one hundred and thirty to two hundred 
and twenty. Then Huret again, from two 
hundred and thirty to two hundred and fifty. 
Then A. Rivierre from three hundred to five 
hundred miles. So in 1897 the Continentals 
were easily the foremost bicyclists. Long- 
distance cycling is the true test of this branch 
of athletics. 

According to the list of records in 
“‘ Whitaker,” the Americans are still to the 
front in sprints, chiefly by “ Major ” Taylor. 
A. Baugé, a Frenchman, holds the record at 
fifty and one hundred miles. On distances 
reckoned in kilométres, J. Michael, of Eng- 
land, leads from five to five hundred. 
Baugé again at one hundred, and A. E. 
Walters at one thousand. But Walters has 
since done other records. 

However, the French appear, on general 
grounds, to be really the premier cyclists of 
the world. The reason seems to be that 
long-distance cycle-racing flourishes better in 
France than elsewhere. ‘Their climate debars 
the Americans from long distances ; and by 
temperament they prefer in all things what is 
short, quick, and immediate. In England 
cycle-racing of all sorts has, for various 
reasons, declined and is no longer popular. 
In France it is extremely popular, and is 
accepted, as in England, for good or bad 
reasons, it never was, in the light of a first- 
rate sport. Elizabeth, she of the Letters, 
when she stayed at Chateau de Croixmare, 
could not understand why Jean, in the 
tightest of knickers, went round and round 
the pond on his bicycle before breakfast. 
Why not along the road? No; he could not 
then tell the exact tale of his morning miles. 
Such is the French and English point of 
view. English Elizabeth had no sympathy 
with Jean’s “ path records.” 

How far bicycling is a real test of athletic- 
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ism remains a matter of dispute. The machine 
is a disturbing factor. But that long-distance 
cycling is a test of stamina, and a most exacting 
test, admits of no doubt. Yet here we are 


apparently behind the very Frenchman whose 


athletics some of us do ourselves the honour of 
laughing at ! 

In any pursuit involving the qualities of the 
mécanicien in any degree the French are to the 
fore. They, of course, regard automobilism as 
distinctly athletic. The average Englishman 
cannot away with this, and asks if engine-driving 
is athletic. But, all the same, automobilism of 
the kind allowed on the Continent—full-speed 
races from Paris to Marseilles or Berlin — is 
undoubtedly a severe, a very severe, test of 
nerve and stamina: assuredly important athletic 
qualities, these. The man who uses a motor- 
car merely instead of a brougham or landau is 
not an athlete on that score. But men who 
race —like Maurice Farman, Charles Jarrott, 
Chev. de Knyff, and the Hon. C. S. Rolls—are 
of another kidney. Anyhow, if automobilism is 
in any degree athletic, France is equal, if not 
superior, to England. 

Track athletics form almost a subject apart, 
and might be dealt with at considerable length. 
The gist of the matter is that no non-English- 
sfeaking nation has yet produced a world’s 
record - holder, or, indeed, provided its sons 
with a chance of becoming one ; that, although 
the British Colonies have produced one or two 
athletes of supereminent ability, notably Godfrey 
Shaw, the great New Zealand hurdler, and M. 


A. F. DUFFY, THE HUNDRED YARDS CHAMPION. 


Roseingrave, a 
remarkable Austra- 
lian long - jumper, 
the world’s records 
are now with 
America and Eng- 
land exclusively ; 
and that America 
now is much ahead 
in the standard 
events. 

In sprint-racing, 
hurdling, jumping, 
and hammer-throw- 
ing America is 
supreme. England, 
however, holds her 
own in the long 
distances. 

In running 
America holds the 
records at all dis- 
tances from one 
hundred to a thou- 
sand yards. The 
one hundred yards champion, A. F. Duffy, 
has the marvellous time of 9 3-5th sec. to 
his credit. B. J. Wefers, another remark- 
able sprinter, has done the two hundred 
and twenty yards in 21 1-5th sec., not 
to mention the one hundred yards in 
9 4-5th sec. No Englishman is credited 
with under 10 sec. in the one hundred 
yards, though, perhaps, Downer and 


(Mr. Frederic Coleman. 


PETER O'CONNOR, THE LONG-JUMP CHAMPION. 
From a Photo. by G. D. Croker, Waterford. 
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Bradley have beaten that time. Two New 
Zealanders are credited with 9 4-5th sec., 
W. T. Macpherson and J. H. Hempton. In 
the quarter-mile W. M. Baker made the grand 
time of 47 3-5th sec., as against the English 
best, 4834, by H. C. Tindall. C. J. Kil- 
patrick’s American half-mile time is 1 min. 
53 2-5th sec., as against F. J. K. Cross’s 
I min. 54 3-5th sec. 

In the longer distances, from one to one 
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their average standard is far higher than ours. 
And the same may be said of their hurdling 
and jumping. It is also certain that the 
Americans are either equal or superior to us 
in natural sprinting ability, and that their 
methods of training for short races are better 
than ours. As was mentioned in reference 
to cycling, the American climate is more 
favourable than ours to sprint-running ; and 
it is also more favourable to jumping and 





hundred miles, we hold the records. But hurdling. The members of the London 
actual athletic Athletic team 
sports events [m= which went to 
really do not New York a 
include any dis- few. years ago, 
tance over though not 


three miles. 
W. G. George’s 
mile record, 
4 min. 12% 
sec., 1s usually 
regarded as 
relatively the 
best record 
that has yet 
been made in 
distance _run- 
ning. 

In hurdle- 
racing A. C. 
Kraenzlein has 
done 15 1-5th 
sec. for one 
hundred and 
twenty yards in 





well trained, 
did better per- 
formances 
there at short 
distances than 
they had ever 





done in Eng. 
land. But no 


first-rate Ameri- 
can sprinter, 
hurdler, or jum- 


per who has 
come to Eng- 
land has yet 


failed to make 
good the supe- 
riority indi- 
cated by his 
American 


America, and From a) J. H. FLANAGAN, CHAMPION HAMMER-THROWER. (Photo. times, even if 
he is un- he has failed 
doubtedly the finest hurdler the world quite to equal those times over here. 
has yet seen. The high-jump record be- It is the story of boxing over again. 


Sweeney, an American, at 
P. Leahy, of Ireland, has 
done 6ft. 434in. The long-jump record is 
ours: P. OQO’Connor, an_ Irishman, has 
jumped 24ft. 114%in. A Canadian, C. R 
Gray, has put the weight farthest, 47ft. ; our 
best is 46ft. 5%4in. by an Irish champion, 
D. Horgan. The hammer-throw belongs to 
J. H. Flanagan, of America, with 171ft. gin. 

It is worth noting that both Sweeney, the 
high-jumper, and Flanagan, the hammer- 
thrower, are Irish-born, though American 
citizens. Taking this together with other 
facts, it is clear that the Irish are the finest 
natural jumpers, weight-putters, and hammer- 
throwers ; and of this there is no question. 

It is also clear that the American methods 
are the best in hammer-throwing and weight- 
putting. For, apart from actual records, 


longs to M. F. 
6ft. 5S¢in.; P. 


The American system of training and of 
practice is more scientific than ours. ‘They 
are less conservative, ready to try all sug- 
gestions of theory, and to adopt them if 
found useful. In their athletics they are the 
most scientific, elaborate, and detailed of 
physical culturists. They succeed. 

There is not the same scope for elaborate 
scientific training in long-distance running. 
Englishmen are undoubtedly finer distance 
runners than Americans. We are best in 
stamina, they in pace. 

But it is sufficiently clear that, wherever 
brains and ingenuity can work for improve- 
ment, they progress while we stand still. 
Perhaps with us athletics are more of a sport 
and a pleasure. But the Americans get the 
results ; and on actual records they, and not 
we, are the world’s champions in track athletics. 
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HE tall clock in the corner of 
the small living-room had just 
struck eight as Mr. Samuel 
Gunnill came stealthily down 
the winding staircase and, 
opening the door at the foot, 
an appearance of great care 
into the room. He noticed 





stepped with 
and humility 
with some anxiety that his daughter Selina 


was apparently engrossed in her task of 
attending to the plants in the window, and 
that no preparations whatever had been 
made for breakfast. 

Miss Gunnill’s horticultural duties seemed 
interminable. She snipped off dead leaves 
with painstaking precision, and administered 
water with the jealous care of a druggist 
compounding a prescription ; then, with her 
back still towards him, she gave vent to a 
sigh far too intense in its nature to have 
reference to such trivialities as plants. She 
repeated it twice, and at the second time Mr. 
Gunnill, almost without his knowledge, uttered 
a deprecatory cough. 

His daughter turned with alarming swift- 

Vol. xxv. —24. 
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ness and, holding herself very upright, 
favoured him with a glance in which indig- 
nation and surprise were very fairly mingled. 

“That white one—that one at the end,” 
said Mr. Gunnill, with an appearance of 
concentrated interest, “ that’s my fav’rite.” 

Miss Gunnill put her .hands together, and 
a look of infinite long-suffering came upon 
her face, but she made no reply. 


“ Always has been,” continued Mr. 

Gunnill, feverishly, “from a— from a 
Y; 

cutting.” 


“ Bailed out,” said Miss Gunnill, in a deep 
and thrilling voice ; “bailed out at one 
o’clock in the morning, brought home singing 
loud enough for half-a-dozen, and then talk- 
ing about flowers !” 

Mr. Gunnill coughed again. 

“T was dreaming,” pursued Miss Gunnill, 
plaintively, “sleeping peacefully, when I was 
awoke by a horrible noise.” 

“That couldn’t ha’ been me,” protested her 
father. “I was only a bit cheerful. It was 

3enjamin Ely’s birthday yesterday, and after 
we left the I.ion they started singing, and I 
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just hummed to keep’em company. I wasn’t 
singing, mind you, only humming—when up 
comes that interfering Cooper and takes me 
off.” 

Miss Gunnill shivered, and with her pretty 
cheek in her hand sat by the window the 
very picture of despondency. “ Why didn’t 
he take the others ?” she inquired. 

“ 4h!” said Mr. Gunnill, with great em- 
phasis, “that’s what a lot more of us would 
like to know. P’raps if you’d been more 
polite to Mrs. Cooper, instead o’ putting it 
about that she looked young enough to be 
his mother, it wouldn’t have happened.” 

His daughter shook her head impatiently 
and, on Mr. Gunnill making an allusion to 
breakfast, expressed surprise that he had got 
the heart to eat anything. Mr. Gunnill 
pressing the point, however, she arose and 
began to set the table, the undue care with 
which she smoothed out the creases of the 
tablecloth, and the mathematical exactness 
with which she placed the various articles, 
all being so many extra smarts in his wound. 
When she finally placed on the table enough 
food for a dozen people he began to show 
signs of a little spirit. 

*Ain’t you going to have any?” he 
demanded, as Miss Gunnill resumed her seat 
by the window. 

“ Me?” said the girl, with a 
shudder. “ Breakfast? The dis- 
grace is breakfast enough for 
me. I couldn’t eat a morsel ; 
it would choke 
me.” 

Mr. Gunnill eyed 
her over the rim of 
his teacup. “I come 
down an hour ago,” 
he said, casually, as 
he helped himself to 
some bacon. 

Miss Gunnill 
started despite her- 
self. ‘*OQh!” she 
said, listlessly. 

“And I see you 
making a very good 
breakfast all by your- 
self in the kitchen,” 
continued her father, 
in a voice not free 
from the taint of 
triumph. 

The discomfited 
Selina rose and stood 
regarding him; Mr. 

Gunnill, after a vain 
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attempt to meet her gaze, busied himself 
with his meal. 

“The idea of watching every mouthful I 
eat!” said Miss Gunnill, tragically; “ the idea 
of complaining because I have some break- 
fast! Id never have believed it of you, 
never! It’s shameful! Fancy grudging 
your own daughter the food she eats !” 

Mr. Gunnill eyed her in dismay. In his 
confusion he had overestimated the capacity 
of his mouth, and he now strove in vain to 
reply to this shameful perversion of his 
meaning. His daughter stood watching him 
with grief in one eye and calculation in the 
other, and, just as he had put himself into a 
position to exercise his rights of free speech, 
gave a pathetic sniff and walked out of the 
room. 

She stayed indoors all day, but the neces- 
sity of establishing his innocence took Mr. 
Gunnill out a great deal. His neighbours, 
in the hope of further excitement, warmly 
pressed him to go to prison rather than pay 
a fine, and instanced the example of an 
officer in the Salvation Army who, in very 
different circumstances, had elected to take 
that course. Mr. Gunnill assured them that 
only his known antipathy to the army, and 
the fear of being regarded as one of its 





“THE CONSTABLE WATCHED HIM WITH THE AIR OF A PROPRIETOR.” 
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followers, prevented him from doing so. He 
paid instead a fine of ten shillings, and after 
listening to a sermon, in which his silver 
hairs served as the text, was permitted to 
depart. 


His feeling against Police-constable Cooper 


increased with the passing of the days. The 
constable watched him with the air of a 
proprietor, and Mrs. Cooper’s remark that 
“her husband had had his eye upon him for 
a long time, and that he had better be care- 
ful for the future,” was faithfully retailed to 
him within half an hour of its utterance. 
Convivial friends counted his cups for him ; 
teetotal friends more than hinted that Cooper 
was in the employ of his good angel. 

Miss Gunnill’s two principal admirers had 
an arduous task to perform. They had to 
attribute Mr. Gunnill’s disaster to the vindic- 
tiveness of Cooper, and at the same time to 
agree with his daughter that it served him 
right. Between father and daughter they 
had a difficult time, Mr. Gunnill’s sensitive- 
ness having been much heightened by his 
troubles. 

* Cooper ought not to have taken you,” 
said Herbert Sims for the fiftieth time. 

“He must ha’ seen you like it dozens o’ 
times before,” said ‘Ted Drill, who, in his 
determination not to be outdone by Mr. 
Sims, was not displaying his usual judgment. 
That’s 


“Why didn’t he take you then? 
what you ought to have asked the magis- 
trate.” 

“T don’t 
Gunnill, with an air of cold dignity. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Drill, “ what I mean is— 


understand you,” said Mr. 


” 


look at that night, for instance, when 

He broke off suddenly, even his enthusiasm 
not being proof against the extraordinary con- 
tortions of visage in which Mr. Gunnill was 
indulging. 

“When?” prompted Selina and Mr. Sims 
together. Mr. Gunnill, after first daring him 
with his eye, followed suit. 

“That night at the Crown,” said Mr. 
Drill, awkwardly. ‘“ You know; when you 
thought that Joe Baggs was the landlord. 
You tell ’em ; you tell it best. I’ve roared 
over it.” 

**T don’t know what you're driving at,” said 
the harassed Mr. Gunnill, bitterly. 

“ H’m!” said Mr. Drill, with a weak laugh. 
“T’ve been mixing you up with somebody 
else.” 

Mr. Gunnill, obviously relieved, said that 
he ought to be more careful, and pointed 
out, with some feeling, that a lot of mischief 
was caused that way. 
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“Cooper wants a lesson, that’s what he 
wants,” said Mr. Sims, valiantly. “ He'll get 
his head broke one of these days.” 

Mr. Gunnill acquiesced. “I remember 
when I was on the Peewit,” he said, musingly, 
“one time when we were lying at Cardiff, 
there was a policeman there run one of our 
chaps in, and two nights afterwards another 
of our chaps pushed the policeman down in 
the mud and ran off with his staff and his 
helmet.” 

Miss Gunnill’s eyes glistened. 
happened ?” she inquired. 

“He had to leave the force,” replied her 
father ; “he couldn’t stand the disgrace of it. 
The chap that pushed him over was quite a 
little chap, too. About the size of Herbert 
here.” 

Mr. Sims started. 

“Very much like him in face, too,” 
pursued Mr. Gunnill; “daring chap he 
was.” 

Miss Gunnill sighed. “I wish he lived in 
Littlestow,” she said, slowly. “I'd give any- 
thing to take that horrid Mrs. Cooper down 
a bit. Cooper would be the laughing-stock 
of the town.” 

Messrs. Sims and Drill looked unhappy. 
It was hard to have to affect an attitude of 
indifference in the face of Miss Gunnill’s 
lawless yearnings; to stand before her as 
respectable and law-abiding cravens. Her 
eyes, large and sorrowful, dwelt on them 
both. 

“If I—I only get a chance at Cooper!” 
murmured Mr. Sims, vaguely. 

To his surprise, Mr. Gunnill started up 
from his chair and, gripping his hand, shook 
it fervently. He looked round, and Selina 
was regarding him with a glance so tender 
that he lost his head completely. Before 
he had recovered he had pledged himself 
to lay the helmet and truncheon of the 
redoubtable Mr. Cooper at the feet of Miss 
Gunnill ; exact date not specified. 

“Of course, I shall have to wait my oppor- 
tunity,” he said, at last. 

“You wait as long as you like, my boy,” 
said the thoughtless Mr. Gunnill. 

Mr. Sims thanked him. 

“Wait till Cooper's an old man,” urged 
Mr. Drill. 

Miss Gunnill, secretly disappointed at the 
lack of boldness and devotion on the part 
of the latter gentleman, eyed his stalwart 
frame indignantly and accused him of trying 
to make Mr. Sims as timid as himself. She 
turned to the valiant Sims and made herself 
so agreeable to that daring blade that Mr. 


** What 
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Drill, a prey to violent jealousy, bade the 
company a curt good-night and withdrew. 

He stayed away for nearly a week, and 
then one evening as he approached the 
house, carrying a carpet-bag, he saw the 
door just opening to admit the fortunate 
Herbert. He 
quickened his 
pace and ar- 
rived just in 
time to follow 
him in. Mr. 
Sims, who 
bore under his 
arm a brown- 
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Mr. Gunnill patted him on the back. “I 
fancy I can see him running bare-headed 
through the town calling for help,” he said, 
smiling. 

Mr. Sims shook his head. “ Like as not 
it'll be kept quiet for the credit of the force,” 
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“HE SAW THE DOOR JUST OPENING TO ADMIT THE FORTUNATE HERBERT.” 


paper parcel, seemed somewhat embarrassed 
at seeing him, and after a brief greeting 
walked into the room, and with a triumphant 
glance at Mr. Gunnill and Selina placed his 
burden on the table. 

“You —you ain’t got 
Gunnill, leaning forward. 

“ How foolish of you to run such a risk !” 
said Selina. 

“T brought it for Miss Gunnill,” said the 
young man, simply. He unfastened the 
parcel, and to the astonishment of all present 
revealed a policeman’s helmet and a short 
boxwood truncheon. 

“ You—you're a wonder,” said the gloating 
Mr. Gunnill. “ Look at it, Ted !” 

Mr. Drill was looking at it; it may be 
doubted whether the head of Mr. Cooper 
itself could have caused him more astonish- 
ment. Then his eyes sought those of Mr. 
Sims, but that gentleman was gazing tenderly 
at the gratified but shocked Selina. 

*“ How ever did you do it?” inquired Mr. 
Gunnill. 

“Came behind him and threw him down,” 
said Mr. Sims, nonchalantly. “He was 
that scared I believe I could have taken his 
boots as well if I'd wanted them.” 


it?” said Mr. 


he said, slowly, “ unless, of course, they dis- 
cover who did it.” 

A slight shade fell on the good-humoured 
countenance of Mr. Gunnill, but. it was 
chased away almost immediately by Sims 
reminding him of the chaff of Cooper’s 
brother-constables. 

“And you might take the others away,” 
said Mr. Gunnill, brightening ; “ you might 
keep on doing it.” 

Mr. Sims said doubtfully that he might, 
but pointed out that Cooper would probably 
be on his guard for the future. 

“Yes, you’ve done your share,” said 
Miss Gunnill, with a half-glance at Mr. Drill, 
who was still gazing in a bewildered fashion 
at the trophies. “You can come into the 
kitchen and help me draw some beer if you 
like.” 

Mr. Sims followed her joyfully, and 
reaching down a jug for her watched her 
tenderly as she drew the beer. All women 
love valour, but Miss Gunnill, gazing sadly at 
the slight figure of Mr. Sims, could not help 
wishing that Mr. Drill possessed a little of 
his spirit. 

She had just finished her task when a 
tremendous bumping noise was heard in the 
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“MR. SIMS WATCHED HER TENDERLY AS SHE DREW THE BEER.” 


living-room, and the plates on the dresser 
were nearly shaken off their shelves. 

“‘What’s that?” she cried. 

They ran to the room and stood aghast in 


the doorway at the spectacle of Mr. Gunnill, 
with his clenched fists held tightly by his side, 
bounding into the air with all the grace of a 
trained acrobat, while Mr. Drill encouraged 
him from an easy chair. Mr. Gunnill smiled 
broadly as he met their astonished gaze, 
and with a final bound kicked something 
along the floor and subsided into his seat 
panting. 

Mr. Sims, suddenly enlightened, uttered a 
cry of dismay and, darting under the table, 
picked up what had once been a policeman’s 
helmet. Then he snatched a partially con- 
sumed truncheon from the fire, and stood 
white and trembling before the astonished 
Mr. Gunnill. 

““ What's the matter?” inquired the latter. 

“You—you’ve spoilt ’em,” gasped Mr. 
sims. 

““What of it?” said Mr. Gunnill, staring. 

“T was—going to take em away,” stam- 
mered Mr. Sims. 

“Well, they'll be easier to carry now,” 
said Mr. Drill, simply. 

Mr. Sims glanced at him sharply, and then, 
to the extreme astonishment of Mr. Gunnill, 
snatched up the relics and, wrapping them up 
n the paper, dashed out of the house. Mr. 


Gunnill turned a look of blank inquiry upon 
Mr. Drill. 

“Tt wasn’t Cooper's number on 
helmet,” said that gentleman. 

“ Eh?” shouted Mr. Gunnill. 

“ How do you know ?” inquired Selina. 

“T just happened to notice,” replied Mr. 
Drill. 

He reached down as though to take up the 
carpet-bag which he had placed by the side 
of his chair, and then, apparently thinking 
better of it, leaned back in his seat and eyed 
Mr. Gunnill. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said:the latter, 
“that he’s been and upset the wrong man?” 

Mr. Drill shook his head. “That’s the 
puzzle,” he said, softly. 

He smiled over at Miss Gunnill, but that 
young lady, who found him somewhat mys- 
terious, looked away and frowned. Her 
father sat and exhausted conjecture, his final 
conclusion being that Mr. Sims had attacked 
the first policeman that had come in his 
way and was now suffering the agonies of 
remorse. 

He raised his head sharply at the sound 
of hurried footsteps outside. There was a 
smart rap at the street door, then the handle 
was turned, and the next moment, to the 
dismay of all present, the red and angry face 
of one of Mr. Cooper’s brother-constables 
was thrust into the room. 


the 
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Mr. Gunnill gazed at it in helpless fascina- 
tion. The body of the constable garbed in 
plain clothes followed the face and, standing 
before him in a menacing fashion, held out 
a broken helmet and staff. 

“Have you seen these afore?” he in- 
quired, in a terrible voice. 

“No,” said Mr. Gunnill, with an attempt 
at surprise. ‘‘ What are they?” 

“T’ll tell you what they are,” said Police- 
constable Jenkins, ferociously ; “they’re my 
helmet and truncheon. You've been spoil- 
ing His Majesty’s property, and you'll be 
locked up.” 

“ Yours ?” said the astonished Mr. Gunnill. 

“I lent ’em to young Sims, just for a joke,” 
said the constable. “TI felt all along I was 
doing a silly thing.” 

“It’s no joke,” said Mr. Gunnill, severely. 
“ T’ll tell young Herbert what I think of him 
trying to deceive me like that.” 

“ Never mind about deceiving,” interrupted 
the constable. “ What are you going to do 
about it ?” 

“What are you?” inquired Mr. Gunnill, 
hardily. “It seems to me it’s between 
you and him ; you'll very likely be dis- 
missed from the force, and all through 
trying to deceive. I wash my hands 
of it.” 

“You'd no business to lend it,” said 


’ 


Drill, interrupting the constable’s indig- 
nant retort; “especially for Sims to 


it from 


pretend that he had _ stolen 
sort of 


Cooper. It’s a roundabout 
thing, but you can’t tell of Mr. 
Gunnill without getting into 
trouble yourself.” 

“T shall have to put up with 
that,” said the constable, des- 
perately ; “it’s got to be ex- 
plained. It’s my day-helmet, 
too, and the night one’s 
as shabby as can be. 
Twenty years in the 
force and never a mark 
against my name till 
now.” 

“If you'd only keep 
quiet a bit instead of 
talking so much,” said 
Mr. Drill, who had been 
doing some hard think- 
ing, “I might be able to 
help you, p’r’aps.” 

“ How ?” inquired the 
constable. 

“ Help him if you can, 
Ted,” said Mr. Gunnill, 
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eagerly ; “we ought all to help others when 
we get a chance.” 

Mr. Drill sat bolt upright and looked very 
wise. 

He took the smashed helmet from the 
table and examined it carefully. It was 
broken in at least half-a-dozen places, and 
he laboured in vain to push it into shape. 
He might as well have tried to make a silk 
hat out of a concertina. The only thing 
that had escaped injury was the metal plate 
with the number. 

“Why don’t you mend it?” he inquired, 
at last. 

“ Mend it?” shouted the 
Jenkins. ‘“ Why don’t you?” 

“T think I could,” said Mr. Drill, slowly ; 
“give me half an hour in the kitchen and 
I'll try.” 

“Have as long as you like,” said Mr. 
Gunnill. 

“ And I shall want some glue, and Miss 
Gunnill, and some tin-tacks,” said Drill. 

“What do you want me for?” inquired 
Selina. 


incensed Mr. 


“PROM THE KITCHEN CAME SOUNDS OF HAMMERING.” 





THE CHANGING NUMBERS. 


“To hold the things for me,” replied Mr. 
Drill. 

Miss Gunnill tossed her head, but after a 
little demur consented ; and Drill, ignoring 
the impatience of the constable, picked up 
his bag and led the way into the kitchen. 
Messrs. Gunnill and Jenkins, left behind in 
the living-room, sought for some neutral topic 
of discourse, but in vain ; conversation would 
revolve round hard labour and lost pensions. 

From the kitchen came sounds of hammer- 
ing, then a loud “ Ook /” from Miss Gunnill, 
followed by a burst of laughter and a clapping 
of hands. Mr. Jenkins shifted in his seat 
and exchanged glances with Mr. Gunnill. 

“ He’s a clever fellow,” said that gentleman, 
hopefully. “You should hear him imitate a 
canary ; lifelike it is.” 

Mr. Jenkins was about to make a hasty 
and obvious rejoinder, when the kitchen door 
opened and Selina emerged, followed by 
Drill. The snarl which the constable had 
prepared died away in a murmur of astonish- 
ment as he took the helmet. It looked as 
good as ever. 

He turned it over and over in amaze, and 
looked in vain for any signs of the disastrous 
cracks. It was stiff and upright. He looked 
at the number: it was his own. His eyes 
round with astonishment he tried it on, and 
then his face relaxed. 

“Tt don’t fit as well as it did,” he said. 

“Well, upon my word, some people are 
never satisfied,” said the indignant Drill. 
“There isn’t another man in England could 
have done it better.” 

“I’m not grumbling,” said the constable, 
hastily; “it’s a wonderful piece o’ work, 
Wonderful! I can’t even see where it was 
broke. How on earth did you do it?” 

Drill shook his head. “It’s a_ secret 
process,” he said, slowly. “I might want to 
go into the hat trade some day, and I’m not 
going to give things away.” 

“ Quite right,” said Mr. Jenkins. “Still— 
well, it’s a marvel, that’s what it is; a fair 
marvel. If you take my advice you'll go in 
the hat trade to-morrow, my lad.” 

“Tm not surprised,” said Mr. Gunnill, 
whose face as he spoke was a map of 
astonishment. “Nota bit. I’ve seen him do 
more surprising things than that. Have a 
go at the staff now, Teddy.” 

“T’ll see about it,” said Mr. Drill, modestly. 
“I can’t do impossibilities. You leave it 
here, Mr. Jenkins, and we'll talk about it 
later on.” 


Mr. Jenkins, still 


marvelling over his 
helmet, assented, and, after another reference 
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to the possibilities in the hat trade to a man 
with a born gift for repairs, wrapped his 
property in a piece of newspaper and 
departed, whistling. 

“Ted,” said Mr. Gunnill, impressively, as 
he sank into his chair with a sigh of relief. 
“ How you done it I don’t know. It’s a sur- 
prise even to me.” 

“He is very clever,” said Selina, with a 
kind smile. 

Mr. Drill turned pale, and then, somewhat 
emboldened by praise from such a quarter, 
dropped into a chair by her side and began 
to talk in low tones. The grateful Mr. 
Gunnill, more relieved than he cared to 
confess, thoughtfully closed his eyes. 

“T didn’t think all along that you’d let 
Herbert outdo you,” said Selina. 

“T want to outdo Aim,” said Mr. Drill, in 
a voice of much meaning. 

Miss Gunnill cast down her eyes and Mr. 
Drill had just plucked up sufficient courage 
to take her hand when footsteps stopped at 
the house, the handle of the door was 
turned, and, for the second time that even- 
ing, the inflamed visage of Mr. Jenkins 
confronted the company. 

“Don’t tell me it’s a failure,” said Mr. 
Gunnill, starting from his chair. “You 
must have been handling it roughly. It was 
as good as new when you took it away.” 

Mr. Jenkins waved him away and fixed 
his eyes upon Drill. 

“You think you’re mighty clever, I dare 
say,” he said, grimly ; “but I can put two 
and two together. I’ve just heard of it.” 

“ Heard of two and two?” said Drill, 
looking puzzled. 

“I don’t want any of your nonsense,” said 
Mr. Jenkins. “I’m not on duty now, but I 
warn you not to say anything that may be 
used against you.” 

“T never do,” said Mr. Drill, piously. 

“Somebody threw a handful o’ flour in 
poor Cooper’s face a couple of hours ago,” 
said Mr. Jenkins, watching him closely, 
“and while he was getting it out of his eyes 
they upset him and made off with his helmet 
and truncheon. I just met Brown and he 
says Cooper’s been going on like a madman.” 

“ By Jove! it’s a good job I mended your 
helmet for you,” said Mr. Drill, “or else they 
might have suspected you.” 

Mr. Jenkins stared at him. “I know who 
did do it,” he said, significantly. 

“ Herbert Sims ?” guessed Mr. Drill, in a 
stage whisper. 

* You'll be one o’ the first to know,” said 
Mr. Jenkins, darkly; “he'll be arrested 
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“* pon’T CALL ON ME AS A WITNESS, THAT'S ALL,” CONTINUED MR, DRILL.” 


to-morrow. Fancy the impudence of it! It’s 
shocking.” 

Mr. Drill whistled. ‘‘ Well, don’t let that 
little affair o’ yours with Sims be known,” he 
said, quietly. “Have that kept quiet—¢/ 


you can.” 


Mr. Jenkins started as though he had been 
stung. In the joy of a case he had over- 
looked one or two things. He turned and 
regarded the young man wistfully. 

“Don’t call on me as a witness, that’s all,” 
continued Mr. Drill. “I never was a mis- 
chief-maker, and I shouldn’t like to have to 
tell how you lent your helmet to Sims so that 
he could pretend he had knocked Cooper 
down and taken it from him.” 

“Wouldn’t look at all well,” said Mr. 
Gunnill, nodding his head sagely. 

Mr. Jenkins breathed hard and looked 
from one to the other. It was plain that it 
was no good reminding them that he had not 
had a case for five years. 

“When I say that I know who did it,” he 


said, slowly, “I mean that I have my 
suspicions.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Drill, “that’s a very 
different thing.” 

“Nothing like the same,” said Mr. 
Gunnill, pouring the constable a glass of 
ale. 

Mr. Jenkins drank it and smacked his 
lips feebly. 

“Sims needn’t know anything about that 
helmet being repaired,” he said at last. 

“Certainly not,” said everybody. 

Mr. Jenkins sighed and turned to Drill. 

“It’s no good spoiling the ship for a 
ha’porth o’ tar,” he said, with a faint sus- 
picion of a wink. 

“No,” said Drill, looking puzzled. 

“ Anything that’s worth doing at all is 
worth doing well,” continued the constable, 
“and while I’m drinking another glass with 
Mr. Gunnill here, suppose you go into the 
kitchen with that useful bag o’ yours and 
finish repairing my truncheon ?” 























“ As Others See Us” 


HOW ENGLAND 


STRIKES 


A FOREIGNER. 


By GERTRUDE: BACON: 


us” is, we frequently declare, 
a gift devoutly to be wished 
for ; and though it has to be 
confessed that this wish is 
more often expressed for the 
benefit of our neighbours than for ourselves, 
yet, undoubtedly, to learn what are the 
opinions concerning us, what impressions we 
create in other minds, what advantages or 
failings we possess in other eyes, is always 
intensely interesting, and should be not a 
little instructive. 

A short while ago it occurred to the writer 
to approach a certain number of eminent men 
of other nations who were at that time in 
England, or who had, on former occasions, 
paid a visit to our shores, and endeavour to 
gain from them some brief expression of their 
views as to our country and what they had 
seen in it. To make the request as modest 
as possible and give as little trouble as might 
be, one single representative question only 
was asked, to which the briefest reply would 
suffice : “ What have you been most impressed 
with in all London ?” 

This question has been put to distinguished 
visitors who are representative of many and 
widely-distant countries, and, as it has hap- 
pened, the past year has proved unusually 
favourable for the purpose. A larger con- 
course of foreigners from the remotest 
corners of the globe has lately gathered in 
London than has probably ever been known 
in history. London, too, has displayed herself 
to their gaze in altogether unusual fashion. 
Undemonstrative and reserved as is her 
nature, typical of the Anglo-Saxon character, 
she has, during the dramatic scenes of a 
never-to-be-forgotten summer, been stirred 
to an unwonted display of widely different 
feelings : one hour jubilant, exultant, proud, 
and boastful; the next, sorrow - stricken, 
helpless, humbled, fearful, dreading each 
moment tidings that would turn the flaunting 
flags and the gay-decked streets into the most 
terrible mockery to be conceived. Our guests 
from other shores saw all this, and saw also 
the brave rally from the crushing blow and 
the chastened, though yet deeper, rejoicings 
that came at length after patient waiting. 

Vol. xxv.—26. 





And that what. they thus saw impressed 
them ‘not .a little 1s amply evident. “The 
thing that struick.me most in London was 
the calmness of the people in passing from 
animated: joy to. dignified sadness on hearing 
of the illness of His Majesty.” Thus wrote 
Sefor Leon - Vallez, special Coronation 
Envoy of Honduras, the far-off Central 
American Republic.» The same feeling is 
voiced in the words of an eminent German 
writer, who also has recorded how London at 
Coronation time appealed to him. “The 
hunian beings were the street decorations 
which I admired,” he says. “Upon the short 
route London had poured its millions. 
Hundreds of thousands, moreover, had come 
from the country and from abroad to witness 
the historic sight. And these millions, who 
stood and sat and squatted in a dense mass, 
represented the spectacle of a crowd which, 
at the moment of intensest excitement, never 
lost its self-restraint.” 

Sefor Vallez, however, has more to say 
regarding his impressions of London: “It 
also appears to me remarkable the manner in 
which the traffic immediately obeys the least 
sign of the police without any recriminations, 
even in the busiest thoroughfares.” Is 
mutual recrimination the rule (of the road), we 
wonder, in the towns of the Honduras 
Republic? We in London have grown so 
accustomed to the orderly, quiet management 
of our teeming streets, and the firm but 
gentle sway of our blue-coated guardians 
(one might almost say guardian angels), 
that we are apt to treat as a matter of course 
an organization which strikes our foreign 
visitors as something very remarkable. Hear 
what our. German critic has to say on the 
subject: “ Again and again the comparison 
with large Continental cities was forced upon 
me. What an army of police, both mounted 
and on foot, in uniform and masquerading in 
plain clothes, is required even on quite 
unimportant occasions !—and here we have 
only a handful of constables, amiable and 
obliging, who are both the friends and the 
servants of the public, and can control the 
movements of thousands of freé-born men 
and women by a single’ gesture.” High 
praise, indeed ; nor, as will be seen, is this 
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the last word said 
on the subject by 
our friends of other 
nations. Truly, 
Robert is an admir- 
able institution and 
worthy of all the 
good things that 
can be said of him. 

From the wilds 
of Central Africa— 
from that till lately 
unknown, unex- 
ploited, but fertile, 
and presently to be 
important British 
possession, Uganda 
—came, to attend 
the Coronation, the 
dark - skinned, but 
shrewd and amia- 
ble, Minister, Apalo 
Katukiro. He came 
to a country as 
widely different 
from his own as can 
well be conceived, 
and to a city the 
like of which he can scarcely have dreamt 
of amid his tropic forests. His opinion of 
London, therefore, as expressed in his own 
characteristic imagery, and signed by his own 
hand, will be read with interest :— 

“T wondered at the greatness of London, 
and the streets, and the people like locusts 
in number, and the large 
houses, and the Houses of 
Parliament, and the Cen- 
tral London Railway, and 
the Foreign Office. I was 
pleased with the schools 
and hospitals. (Signed) 
APALO KATUKIRO.” 

The Uganda Minister is 
not singular in his wonder 
at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The same_ great 
building—in truth, a most 
impressive sight of London 
—appealed strongly to Kaid 
Abderrahman Ben Abder- 
sadek, the Moorish Envoy, 
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APALO KATUKIRO, OF UGANDA. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 











Whitehall to be 
received by His 
Majesty King 
Charles, and Evelyn 
describes how “he 
came up to the 
Throne without 
making any sort 
of reverence — not 
bowing his head or 
body.” 

King Lewanika, 
ebony - coloured 
monarch of Barotse- 
land, was also im- 





pressed with the 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but it was 


the interior thereof 
— more especially 
the House of Lords 
— that seems to 
have astounded 
him. His Majesty, 
with a train of 
dusky attendants, 
was ushered with 
all due solemnity 
to the gallery of that august chamber on 
an occasion when the speeches delivered, 
though important, were not models of 
oratorical power. With deep _ astonish- 
ment the black King looked down upon 
the group of elderly, somnolent gentlemen 
conducting the business of the Empire, 
and many were the ques- 
tions he put to the inter- 
preter on bended knee 
beside him. What form 
these questions took has 
been described (“with an 
effort of imagination”) by 
the special correspondent 
of a leading provincial 
paper. ‘* Who,” asked the 
King, “‘is the little gentle- 
man in the wig so soundly 
asleep on the couch at the 
top of the room?” Down 
went the interpreter’s knee 
and up went the King’s 
eyebrows as the information 








who, with the members of 
his suite, made a special 
pilgrimage thither one day 
last summer. It was re- 
marked at the time that just two hundred 
and twenty years before a fellow-countryman 
of his paid a visit to the adjoining palace of 


KAID ABDERRAHMAN BEN ABDER- 
SADEK, THE MOORISH ENVOY. 
From a Photo. by Lafayette no 





passed that the innocent 
slumberer in question was 
other than the Lord 

Chancellor. “ Then who 
can that be,” asked the King, anxiously, 
“with his head hanging backwards over the 
back of the bench, with his mouth wide open, 
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KING LEWANIKA OF BAROTSELAND., 
From a Photo. 


and his eyes so tightly closed ?” and it is said 
by this veracious chronicler that, when in- 
formed it was the Leader of the House of 
Lords, His Majesty wisely desisted from 
further inquiry. 


The same feature of our great city—and 


that, too, a feature which from its very 
familiarity fails to impress the Londoner in 
an equal degree, unless his attention is 
specially drawn to it—has appealed to famous 
representatives of two widely separated 
nations. In answer to the writer’s query as 
to what in our capital had most impressed 
him, his Excellency Signor Joaquin Nabuco, 
the Brazilian Minister, most courteously 
replied, “‘ The parks—their number and their 
size—inside the County of London.” At 
the same time, Auguste Rodin, the eminent 
French sculptor, says that one of his most 
vivid impressions of a visit to London he 
paid some twelve years ago was of the parks 
and of their delicious solitude — “ where 
in a minute or two I, could isolate 
myself as completely from the rest of the 
world as if the city were a hundred miles 
away.” 

If not the parks themselves, at least a 
certain aspect of them also seems to have 
appealed strongly to that keen observer 
and merciless, albeit kindly, critic of our 
country and countrymen (and women)— 
Max O’Rell. M. Paul Blouét, to give him 
his rightful, though less familiar, name, writes 
in characteristic fashion: ‘The most admir- 
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able sight to be seen in London is that of a 
popular meeting in Hyde Park. Not only 
are not the speakers interfered with, molested, 
much less arrested, but protected by the police. 
What a lesson in liberty to the French 
Republic !” 

So far so good, and very flattering to our 
national vanity, but M. Blouét does not stop 
here. “The most objectionable institution 
in London,” he continues, “is without doubt 
its four-wheeled cab—a survival of times at 
least as far distant as that of Nebuchadnezzar” 

and a long-suffering public who for genera 
tions has meekly and uncomplainingly borne 
the burden of the growler and its inartistic 
Griver will feelingly echo the popular French- 
man’s stricture. 

And how do our Yankee cousins regard 
us? ‘Their comments cannot fail to be of 
the very highest interest, for do they not 
profess that in their new civilization of the 
West, unhampered by the clinging bonds of 
precedent and tradition, they have, profiting 
by experience dearly purchased in older 
communities, built up mighty cities of their 
own which are models to all the world? 
Praise from the Americans is praise indeed, 
and it was with much gratification that we 
read, in a contemporary, how London in 
Coronation year struck the Hon. Chauncey 
M. Depew, United States Senator from the 
State of New York, and a bearer of other 


HON. CHAUNCEY M, DEPEW. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 
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honours too numerous to mention. Again And Sousa—presiding genius of, brass 
it is Robert who comes in for the chief bands, popular hero, the delight of nations 

share of his admiration. “The London was he serious when he stated that the object 
policeman is a marvel, compared with his in all London—nay, in all England—which 


comrades in France, 
Germany, Italy, or 
Russia. He is every- 
body’s friend, he never 
loses his head or 
temper, he challenges 
admiration as a skilful 
tactician, as, without 
noise or fuss or parade, 
he bravely wins blood- 
less victories.” 

Other nice things 
Mr. Depew has to say 
of us. One specially 
graceful compliment 
concerns our hospi 
tality: “The attraction 
of London to the 
annual visitor is_ its 
cordial and charming 
hospitality. Itis at the 
dinner-table and in 
the drawing-room that 
London becomes the 
capital of the Old 


World.” ‘This from the representative of a 
nation so renownedly hospitable as is America. 


Professor Barnard, the 


atlantic astronomer, discoverer of Jupiter’s 


fifth satellite, and shining 
light of the Yerkes Obser- 
vatory —the greatest obser- 
vatory in the world —dis- 
cussed his opinions of 
London freely with the 
writer. 

“ T admire your city,” he 
said, “ but I cannot stand 
your antiquated open fire- 
places. I was in London 
in winter-time last, and I 
never was warm once. The 
only place where I might 
have been warm, it seemed 
to me, was sitting astride of 
the chimney-pots, up which 
you allow all the warmth 
of your fires to escape.” 
Asked what pleased him 
most, the Professor at once 
replied: “Oh, the British 


bobby and the way he regulates the traffic. 
He is a model for all nations, and especially 
for our New York policemen, who appear fit for 
no other function in life but to expectorate.” 








PROFESSOR BARNARD, 
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THR LATE GENEKAL LUCAS MEYER. 
From a Photo. 
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the Revered. 
is here given in full : 
“ MapaM,—In reply to your query I may 


most impressed him 
was the railway foot- 
warmer? Alas! with 
blushes may we own 
that this _ interesting 
relic of antiquity, 
much as we treasure it 
for, its historic value 
and old. associations, 
may, perchance, savour 
to the go-ahead Yankee 
of a spirit of trustful 
conservatism carried, 
possibly, a _ thought 
too far! 

“One opinion on 
London obtained by 
the writer has a certain 
melancholy interest of 
its own which enhances 
its value. First of the 
Boer generals to put 
our friendship to the 
test and come to Eng- 
land after the conclu- 


sion of the Peace was the late Lucas Meyer. 
He paid a fleeting visit to our capital and 
eminent Trans- then crossed to the Continent, where, only a 
few days later, he suddenly breathed his last. 


When asked, during his 
brief sojourn in London, 
his opinion of that city, he 
replied that his time had 
been so short and taken 
up with visitors that he had 
seen none of the “ 
of London. He had, how- 
ever, been “very favour 
ably impressed,” and _ his 
only stricture was that so 
much that was fine was 
allowed to be spoilt by 
soot and grime — factors 
unknown in the clear air 
of the veldt. 

One other of the Boer 
generals has furnished us 
—most courteously— with 
his opinions of our capital, 
and in so doing has placed 
yet another laurel on the 


sights - 


now almost overweighted brows of Robert 
General Ben. Viljoen’s answer 
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say that what impressed 
me most in London was 
thevast amount of traffic 
and the artful manner 
in which it was regu- 
lated. Beyond that the 
beautiful pictures along 
the streets struck me 
most.—Yours, etc., 

(Signed) 

“B. J. VILJOEN, 

“ General Boer Forces.” 

The “beautiful pic- 
tures ” were, of course, 
the advertisement 
posters. 

Lastly, the expressions 
have been obtained of 





HIS HIGHNESS CHHATRAPATI, MAHARAJAH OF KOLHAPUR, 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


certain of the most eminent of the Coronation 
guests—whose opinions are, perhaps, more 
important to us than those of any other 
visitors, and whom we should most desire to 
carry back a favourable impression of what 
they have seen—the Indian Princes. 

The Maharajah Scindia, ruler of Gwalior, 
while acknowledging that he had been struck 
by many things, refused to particularize. 





GENERAL BEN, VIL JOEN. 
From a Photo. by Blliott & Fry. 
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His Highness Chhat- 
rapati, Maharajah of 
Kolhapur, however, gra- 
ciously consented to be 
more explicit. “ The 
hospitality with which 
we have been received,” 
he writes, “has most 
appealed to us. The 
rush of business, com- 
pared with European 
cities, has most im- 
pressed us. ‘The police 
organization and their 
quiet control of traffic ” 
(Robert again!) “have 
struck us greatly. ‘The 
immensity of London 
and the greenness of 
the country have made all our preconceived 
ideas pale.” 

This is pleasant reading, and gratifying 
withal, in days when it seems to have become 
the fashion to decry most things simply 
because they chance to be English. But 
undoubtedly the highest note of praise, not 
of the Indian Princes alone, but of all the 
foreign yisitors whose criticisms are here 
cited, has been struck by that shrewd and 
popular potentate, Sir Pertab Singh : “ What 
appeals to me most in London is the fact 
that the people of England all appear to 
have some definite object in life and do not 
merely exist, and so follow Manu’s injunction, 
that a human being should be a ‘man’ and 
not merely an ‘animal.’” 
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The Sorceress of the Strand. 


By L. T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 


V.—THE BLOODSTONE. 


N a certain bright spring morn- 
ing Violet Sale married Sir 
John Bouverie, and six months 
later, when autumn was fast 
developing into a somewhat 
rigorous winter, I received an 
invitation to spend a week or fortnight at 
their beautiful place, Greylands, in the 
neighbourhood of Potter's Bar. Violet at 





the time of her marriage was only nineteen 
years of age. 
were my special friends. 


She and her brother Hubert 
The: were by 


“*tT IS A CURIOUS FACT,’ SAID VANDELEUR, ‘ THAT 
BOUVERIE IS AN OLD FRIEND OF MINE.’” 


many years my juniors, but their mother at 
her death had asked me to show them friend- 
ship and to advise them in any troubles 
that might arise in the circumstances of 
their lives. They were both charming young 
people, and having been left complete control 


of quite a large property were in a somewhat 
exceptional position. Hubert was remark- 
ably handsome, and Violet had the freshness 
and charm of a true English girl. 

On the evening before my visit to Grey- 
lands Vandeleur came to see me. He looked 
restless and ill at ease. 

“So you are going to spend a fortnight at 
the Bouveries’ ?” he said. , 

“Yes,” I replied. “I look forward with 
great pleasure to the visit, Violet being such 
an old friend of mine.” 


“it is a curious fact,” said Vandeleur, 
“that Bouverie is an old friend of mine. 
Did I mention to you that I spent a week 
with them both in Scotland two months ago? 
I had then the privilege of prescribing for 
Lady Bouverie.” 

“Indeed!” I answered, in some amaze- 
ment. “I did not know that you gave your 
medical services except to your own division 
of police.” 

He laughed. 
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“ My dear fellow, what is a doctor worth if 
he doesn’t on all occasions and under every 
circumstance practise when required the 
healing art? Lady Bouverie was in a very 
low condition, her nerves out of order—in 
fact, I never saw anyone such a complete 
wreck. I prescribed some heroic measures 
with drugs, and I am given to understand 
that she is slightly better. I should like you 
to watch her, Druce, and give me your true 
opinion, quite frankly.” 

There was something in his tone which 
caused me to look at him uneasily. 

“Are you keeping anything back?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes and no,” was his answer. “I don’t 
understand a healthy English girl being 
shattered by nerves, and”—he sprang to his 
feet as he spoke—“she is hand and glove 
with Madame Sara.” 

“What!” I cried. 

“She owns to the fact and glories in it. 
Madame has cast her accustomed spell over 
her. I warned Lady Bouverie on no account 


to consult her medically, and she promised. 
But, there, how far is a woman’s word, 
under given circumstances, to be depended 
upon?” 

“ Violet would certainly keep her word,” 
I answered, in a tone almost of indignation. 


He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Your friend Violet is. human,” he 
answered. “She is losing her looks; she 
gets thinner and older-looking day by day. 
Under such circumstances any woman who 
holds the secrets Madame Sara does would 
compel another to be guided by her advice. 
At present Sir John has not the slightest idea 
that Lady Bouverie consulted me, but if you 
have any reason to fear that Madame is 
treating her we must telt him the truth at 
once. I have opened your eyes. You will, 
I am sure, do what is necessary.” 

He left me a few minutes later, and I sat 
by the fire pondering over his words. 

Sir John Bouverie was a man of consider- 
able note. He wasa great deal older than 
his young wife, and held a high position in 
the Foreign Office. 

I reached Greylands the next morning 
soon after breakfast, to find the country 
bathed in sunshine, the air both crisp and 
warm, and on the lawn the dew glistening 
like myriads of sparkling gems. 

Sir John gave mé a hearty welcome ; he 
told me that Violet had not yet come down- 
stairs, and then hurried me to my room to 
change and join the day’s shooting-party. 

We had excellent sport and did not reach 
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home again until five o’clock. Lady Bouverie 
and several guests were at tea in the library. 
Although Vandeleur had in a measure pre- 
pared me for a great change in her appear- 
ance, I was shocked and startled when I saw 
her. As a girl Violet Sale had been bright, 
upright, dark of eye, with a vivid colour and 
an offhand, dashing, joyous sort of manner. 
A perfect radiance of life seemed to emanate 
from her. ‘To be in her presence was to be 
assured of a good time, so merry was her 
laugh, so contagious her high spirits. Now 
she looked old, almost haggard, her colour 
gone, her eyes tired, dull, and sunken. She 
was scarcely twenty yet, but had anyone 
spoken of her as a woman past thirty the 
remark would provoke no denial. 

Just for a moment as our eyes met hers 
brightened, and a vivid, beautiful colour filled 
her cheeks. 

“This is good!” she cried. “I am so 
glad you have come! It will be like old 
times to have a long talk with you, Dixon. 
Come over now to this cosy nook by the fire 
and let us begin at once.” 

She crossed the room as she spoke, and I 
followed her. 

“ All my guests have had tea, or if they 
have not they will help themselves,” she 
continued. “ Muriel,” she added, addressing 
a pretty girl in a white tea-gown, who stood 
near, “help everyone, won’t you? Iam so 
excited at seeing my old friend, Dixon Druce, 
again. Now then, Dixon, let us step back 
a few years into the sunny past. Don’t you 
remem ber-——” 

She plunged into old recollections, and as 
she did so the animation in her sweet eyes 
and the colour in her cheeks removed a 
good deal of the painful impression which 
her first appearance had given me. We 
talked, Lady Bouverie laughed, and all went 
well until I suddenly made an inquiry with 
regard to Hubert. 

Now, Hubert had been the darling of 
Violet’s early life. He was about three years 
her senior, and as fascinating and gay and 
light-hearted a young fellow as I had ever 
seen. Violet turned distinctly pale when I 
spoke of him now. She was silent for a few 
minutes, then she raised her eyes appealingly 
and said, in a clear, distinct voice :— 

“Hubert is quite well, I believe. Of 
course, you remember that he was obliged to 
go to Australia on business just before my 
marriage, but I hear from him constantly.” 

“T should have thought he would have 
been back by now,” was my answer. “What 
has he done with the bungalow?” 
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“Let it to a very special friend. She goes 
there for week-ends. You must have heard 
of her— Madame Sara.” 

“Oh, my dear Violet,” I could not help 
saying, “ why did Hubert let the place to her, 
of all people ?” 

“ Why not ?” was her answer. She started 
up as she spoke. “I am very fond of 
Madame Sara, Dixon. But do you know her? 
You look as though you did.” 

“ Too well,” I replied. 

Her lips pouted. 

“T see this is a subject on which we are 
not likely to agree,” she answered. “I love 
Madame, and, for that matter, so does 
Hubert. I never met anyone who had such 
an influence over him. Sometimes I think 
that if she were a little younger and he a 
\ittle older— but, there, of course, his devotion 
to her is not of that kind. She can do any- 
thing with him, however. He went to 
Australia entirely to please her. How strange 
you look! Have I said too much? But, 
there, I must not talk to 
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It was one of Sir John’s peculiarities to sit 
up very late, and that night after the ladies 
had retired to rest we went into the billiard- 
room. After indulging in a couple of games 
I lit a fresh cigar, and, feeling the air of the 
room somewhat hot, stepped out on to the 
wide veranda, which happened to be deserted. 
I had taken one or two turns when I heard 
the rustle of a dress behind me, and, turning, 
saw Violet. She was wearing the long, 
straight, rather heavy, pearl-grey velvet dress 
which I had admired, and yet thought too old 
for her, earlier in the evening. She came up 
eagerly to my side. As I had bidden her 
good-night a long time ago, I could not help 
showing my astonishment. 

“Don’t look at me with those shocked, 
reproachful eyes, Dixon,” she said, in a low 
voice. “Iam lucky to catch you like this. 
I want to speak to you about something.” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. ‘“ Shall we go over 
to those chairs, or will you feel it too cold ?” 

“Not at all. Yes, let us go over there.” 








you any more for the pre- 
sent. The fascination of 
your company has made me 
forget my other duties.” 
She left me, and I pre- 
sently found myself in my 
own room, where, seated 
by the fire, I thought over 


matters. I did not like 
the aspect of affairs. The 
Willows let to Madame 





Sara; Hubert in Australia 
and evidently on Madame’s 
business ; could Violet’s all 
too manifest trouble have 
anything to do with 
Hubert? Her manner by 
no means deceived me ; she 
was concealing something. 
How ill she looked ; how 
changed! Those forced 
spirits, that struggle to be 
animated, did not for a 
single moment blind me to 
the true fact that Violet was 
unhappy. 

At dinner that evening 
I again noticed young Lady 
Bouverie’s tired and yet 
excited appearance. Once 
her dark eyes met mine, 
but she luoked away im- 
mediately. She was in 











distress. What could be 
wrong ? 
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I drew forward one of the chairs at the 
corner of the veranda, wondering greatly 
what was coming. 

Lady Bouverie looked up at me as I stood 
by her side, with some of the old, frank 
expression in her brown eyes. 

“ Dixon,” she said, “I want you to help 
me and not to question me; whatever your 
private thoughts may be I want you to keep 
them to yourself. This is a most private 
and important matter, and I demand your 
help to get me through it satisfactorily.” 

“ You have only to command,” I replied. 

As I spoke I glanced at her anxiously. 
The moonlight had caught her face, and I 
saw how deadly white she was. Her lips 
quivered. Suddenly her eyes filled with 
tears. She took out a tiny lace handkerchief 
and wiped them away. In a moment she had 
recovered her self-control and continued :— 

“T am in great trouble just now, and the 
bitter part of it is that I can.confide it to no 
one. But I want you, as an old friend, to 
do a little business for me. I can’t manage 
it myself, or I would not ask you. I have 
not told my husband anything about it, nor 
do I wish him to know. It is not my duty 
to tell him, for the affair is my own, not his. 
You understand ?” 


“No,” I answered, boldly, “I cannot 


understand any circumstances in which a 
wife could rightly have a trouble apart from 
her husband.” 

“Oh, don’t be so goody-goody, Dixon,” she 


said, with some petulance. “If you won't 
help me without lecturing, you are much 
changed from the old Dixon Druce who 
used to give us such jolly times when he 
called himself our dear old uncle at The 
Willows. Say at once whether you will go 
right on with this thing, or whether I shall 
get someone else to do what I require.” 

I thought of Madame, who would not 
scruple to do anything to get this girl into 
her power. 

“Of course I will help you,” I said. “ We 
will leave out the goody part and go straight 
to business. What is it?” 

* Now you are nice and like your own old 
self,” she replied. “ Please listen attentively. 
I have in my private box some rupee coupon 
bonds, payable to bearer. These I in- 
herited among other securities at my mother’s 
death. I want to realize them into cash 
immediately. I could not do so personally 
without my husband’s knowledge, as I should 
have to correspond with, or go to see, the 
family broker in the City. Now, I want you 


to sell them for me at the best price. I know 
Vol. xxv.—26, 
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the price is low owing to the fall in silver, 
but as they are bearer bonds there will be no 
transfer deeds to sign, and you can take them 
to your broker and get the money at once. 
Can you do this for me to-morrow? I hate 
asking you, but if you would do it I should 
be so grateful. The fact is, 1 must somehow 
have the money before to-morrow night.” 

“I will certainly do it,” I replied. “I 
can run up to town to-morrow morning on 
the plea of urgent business, which will be 
quite true, and bring you back the money 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

Her words had filled me with apprehen- 
sion, but it was quite impossible, after what 
she had just said, to attempt to gain her con- 
fidence as to the cause of her wish for a 
sudden supply of cash unknown to her 
husband. Could she want the money for 
Hubert? But he was in Australia. 

“Ts the amount a large one?” I asked. 

** Not very,” she-answered: “I think the 
bonds should realize, at the present price, 
about two thousand six hundred pounds.” 

“Indeed !” I exclaimed. ‘ That appears 
to me a large sum.” 

The amount doubled my anxiety. A 
sudden impulse seized me. 

“ We are old friends, Violet,” I said, laying 
my hand on herarm. ‘ You and Hubert and I 
once swore eternal friendship. Now, because 
of that old friendship, I will do what you 
ask, though I don’t like to do it, and I would 
rather your husband knew about it. Since 


- this is not to be, I mean to put to you another 


question, and I demand, Violet — yes, I 
demand—a frank answer.” 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Has Madame Sara anything, directly or 
indirectly, to do with this affair ?’ 

She glanced at me in astonishment. 

“Madame Sara? Absolutely nothing! 
Why should she?” 

“ Have you consulted her about it ?” 

“Well, yes, I have, of course. She is, 
you see, my very kindest friend.” 

“And you are doing this by her advice ?” 

“She did counsel me. She said it would 
be the only way out.” 

I was silent. My consternation was too 
great for me to put into words. 

“ Violet,” I said, after a pause, “I am 
sorry that Madame has got possession of 
your dear old home; I am sorry you are 
friends with her ; I am more than sorry you 
consult her, for I do not like her.” 

“Then you are in the minority, Dixon. 
All people praise Madame Sara. She makes 
friends wherever she goes.” 
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“Ah,” I answered, “except with the few 
who know her as she is. Ask Vandeleur 
what he thinks of her.” 

“T admire Mr. Vandeleur very much,” 
said Violet, speaking slowly. ‘He is a 
clever and interesting man, but were he to 
abuse Madame I should hate him. I could 
even hate you, Dixon, when you speak as 
you are now doing. It is, of course, because 
you know Mr. Vandeleur so well. He is a 
police official, a sort of detective—such 
people look on all the world with jaundiced 
eyes. He would be sure to suspect any very 
clever woman.” 

“Vandeleur has told me,” I said, after a 
pause, “ that you 
respect and trust 
him sufficiently 
to consult him 
about your 
health.” 

“Yes,” she 
answered. “I 
have not been 
feeling well. I 
happened to be 
alone with him 
on one occasion, 
and it seemed a 
chance not to be 
thrown away. 
He did look so 
clever and so— 
so trustworthy. 
He is giving me 
some medicines 

I think I am 
rather better 
since I took 
them.” 

She gave a 
deep sigh and 
rose to her feet. 

“ Heigh - ho!” 
she said, “I had 
no idea it was 
so late. We 
must go in. 
John sits up till 
all hours. Good- 
night and a 
thousand thanks. 





I will put the parcel of 
bonds in your room to-morrow morning, in 


the top left-hand drawer of the chest. You 
will know where to find them before you go 
to town.” 

She pressed my hand, and I noticed that 
there were tears brimming in her eyes. Her 
whole attitude puzzled me terribly. It was 
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so unlike the ways of the Violet I used to 
know. Fearless, bold, daring was that girl. 
I used to wonder at times could she ever 
cry; could she ever feel keen anxiety about 
anyone? Now, only six months after 
marriage, I found a nervous, almost hypo- 
chondriacal, woman instead of the Violet 
Sale of old. 

I thought much of Lady Bouverie’s request 
during the hours of darkness; and in the 
morning, notwithstanding the fact that in 
some ways it might be considered a breach 
of confidence, I resolved to tell Vandeleur. 
Vandeleur would keep the knowledge to 
himself ; unless, indeed, it was for Lady 

Bouverie’s_ bene- 

fit that he should 

disclose it. I 
nT felt certain that 
Hi she was in grave 
Hi danger of some 
sort, and, know- 
ing Madame 
Sara as I did, my 
apprehensions 
flew to her as the 
probable cause of 
the trouble. 

After breakfast 
I made an excuse 
and went up to 
town, taking the 
bonds with me. 

Just as I was 
entering my 
broker’s I  ob- 
served a man 
leaning against 
the railings. He 
was dressed like 
an ordinary 
tramp, and had 
a slouch hat 
pushed over his 
eyes. Those 
eyes, very bright 
and watchful, 
seemed to haunt 
me. I did not 
think they looked 
like the eyes of 
an Englishman —they were too brilliant, and 
also too secretive. 

My broker gave me an open cheque for 
two thousand six hundred and forty pounds 
for the bonds. This I at once took to his 
bank and cashed in notes. As I was leaving 
the bank I observed the same man whom I 
had seen standing outside the broker’s office. 
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He did not- look at .me this time, but 
sauntered slowly by. I was conscious of a 
curious, irritated feeling, and had some diffi- 
culty in banishing him from my mind. That 
he was following me I had little doubt, and 
this fact redoubled my uneasiness. 

I got into a cab and drove to Vandeleur’s 
house ; when I arrived there was no sign 
of the man, and, blaming myself for being 
over-suspicious, I inquired for my friend. 
He was out, but I was lucky enough to 
catch him just outside the Court. He was 
very busy, and could only give me a moment. 
I told him my news briefly. His face grew 
grave. 

“ Bad,” was his laconic remark. “I told 
you I feared there was something going on. 
I wonder what Lady Bouverie is up to?” 

“‘ Nothing dishonourable,” I replied, hotly. 
“Do you think, Vandeleur, she wants the 
money for her brother ?” 

“Hubert Sale has plenty of money of his 
own,” was Vandeleur’s retort. “ Besides, 
you say he is in Australia—gone on Madame 
Sara’s business. I don’t like it, Druce. 
Believe me, Sara is at the bottom of this. 
You must watch for all you are worth. You 
must act the detective. Never mind whether 
you like the part or not. It is for the sake 
of that poor girl. She has, beyond doubt, 


put herself in the clutches of the most 
dangerous woman in London.” 
Vandeleur’s remarks were certainly not 


encouraging. I returned to Greylands in low 
spirits. Lady Bouverie was waiting for me 
on the lawn ; the rest of the party were out. 


She looked tired ; the ravages of some secret . 


grief were more than ever manifest on her 
face. But when I handed her the parcel of 
notes she gave me a look of gratitude, and 
without speaking hurried to her own apart- 
ments. 

I was just preparing to saunter through the 
grounds, feeling too restless to go within, 
when a light hand was laid on my arm. 
Lady Bouverie had returned. 

*T could not wait, Dixon,” she cried. ‘I 
had to thank you at once. You are good, 
and you have done better than I dared to 
hope. Now I shall be quite, quite happy. 
This must put everything absolutely right. 
Oh, the relief! I was not meant for anxiety ; 
I believe much of it would kill me.” 

“T am inclined to agree with you,” I 
answered, looking at her face as I spoke. 

“Ah,” she answered, “you think me 
greatly changed ?” 

“ I do.” 

“You will soon see the happy Violet of 
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old. You have saved me. You are going 
for a walk. May I accompany you?” 

I assured her what pleasure it would give 
me, and we went together through the 
beautiful gardens. Her whole manner only 
strengthened my anxiety. Madame Sara her 
great and trusted friend; a large sum of 
money required immediately which her hus- 
band was to know nothing about ; Hubert 
Sale at the other side of the world, engaged 
on Madame Sara’s business; Madame in 
possession of the Sales’ old home. Things 
looked black. 

Sir John had asked me to remain at 
Greylands for a fortnight, and I resolved for 
Violet’s sake to take full advantage of the 
invitation. 

Our party was a gay one, and perhaps 
I was the only person who really noticed 
Violet’s depression. 

Meantime there was great excitement, for 
a large house-party was expected to arrive, 
the chief guest besng a certain Persian, Mr. 
Mirza Ali Khan, one of the Shah’s favourite 
courtiers and most trusted emissaries. This 
great personage had come to England to 
prepare for his Royal master’s visit to this 
country, the date of whicle was as yet un- 
certain. Sir John Bouverie, by virtue of his 
official position at the Foreign Office, had 
offered to entertain him for a few days’ 
shooting. 

“TI do not envy Ali Khan his billet,” 
remarked Sir John to me on the evening 
before the arrival of our honoured guest. 
“The Shah is a particular monarch, and if 
everything is not in apple-pie order on his 
arrival there is certain to be big trouble for 
someone. In fact, if the smallest thing 
goes wrong Mirza Ali Khan is likely to lose 
his head when he returns to Persia. My 
guest of to-morrow has a very important 
commission to execute before the Shah’s 
arrival. Amongst some valuable gems and 
stones which he is bringing to have cut and 
set for his monarch is, in especial, the 
bloodstone.” 

“ What ?” I asked. 

“The bloodstone. Zhe bloodstone, which 
has never before left Persia. It is the Shah’s 
favourite talisman, and is supposed, among 
other miraculous properties, to possess the 
power of rendering the Royal owner invisible 
at will. Awful thing if he were suddenly 
to disappear at one of the big Court func- 
tions. But, to be serious, the stone is 
intensely interesting for its great age and 
history, having been the most treasured 
possession of the Persian Court for untold 
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centuries. Though I believe it is intrinsically 
worth very little, its sentimental value is 
enormous. Were it lost a huge reward would 
be offered for it. It has never been set, but 
is to be so now for the first time, and is to be 
ready for the Shah 
to wear on his 
arrival. It will be 
a great honour to 
handleand examine 
a stone with such a 
history, and Violet 
has asked the Per- 
sian to bring it 
down here as a 
special favour, in 
order that we may 
all see it.” 

“It will be most 
interesting,” I re- 
plied. Then I 
added, “Surely 
there must be an 
element of risk in 
the way these 
Eastern potentates 
bring their price- 
less stones and 
jewels with them 
when they visit our 
Western cities, the 
foci of all the great 
professional thieves 
of the world ?” 

“ Very little,” he 
replied. “The 
Home Office is 
always specially 
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that every precau- 
tion is taken.” 

He rose as he 
spoke, and we both joined the other men in 
the billiard-room. 

On the following day the new guests 
arrived. They had come by special train, 
and in time for tea, which was served in the 
central hall. Among them, of course, was 
the Persian, Mirza Ali Khan. He was a 
fine-looking man, handsome, with lustrous 
dark eyes and clear-cut, high-bred features. 
His manners were extremely polite, and he 
abundantly possessed all an Eastern’s grace 
and charm. I had been exchanging a few 


words with him, and was turning away when, 
to my absolute surprise and consternation, I 
found myself face to face with Madame Sara. 
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She was standing close behind me, stirring 
her tea. She still wore her hat and cloak, as 
did all the other ladies who had just arrived. 

“Ah, Mr. Druce,” she cried, a brilliant 
smile lighting up her face and displaying her 
dazzling white 
teeth, “so we meet 
again. Dear me, 
you look surprised 
and—scarcely 
pleased to see me.” 

She dropped her 
voice. 

“You have no 
cause to be alarm- 
ed,” she continued. 
“T am not a ghost.” 

“T did not know 
you were to be 
one of Sir John’s 
guest’s to-night,” I 
answered. 

“Tn your opinion 
I ought not to be, 
ought I? But, you 
see, dear Lady 
Bouverie is my 
special friend. In 
spite of many pro- 
fessional engage- 
ments I determined 
to give her the 
pleasure of my 
society to-night. I 
wanted to spend a 
short time with her 
in her beautiful 
home, and still 
more I wished to 
meet once again 
that fascinating 
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So Persian, Mr. Khan. 


You won't believe 
me, I know, Mr. 
Druce, when I tell you that I knew him well 
asa boy. I was at Teheran for a time many 
years ago, and I was a special friend of the 
late Shah’s.” 

“ You knew the late. Shah!” I exclaimed, 
staring at her in undisguised amazement. 

“ Yes; I spent nearly a year in Persia, and 
can talk the language quite fluently. Ah!” 

She turned away and addressed _her- 
self, evidently in his own language, to the 
Persian. A pleased and delighted smile 
spread over his dark Oriental features. He 
extended his hand to her, and the next 
moment they were exchanging a rapid con- 
versation, much to the surprise of all. Lady 
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Bouverie looked on at this scene. Her eyes 
were bright with excitement. I noticed that 
she kept gazing at Madame Sara as though 
fascinated. Presently she turned to me. 

“Is she not wonderful?” she exclaimed. 
“Think of her adding Persian to her many 
accomplishments. She is so wonderfully 
brilliant—she makes everything go well. 
There certainly is no one like her.” 

“No one more dangerous,” I could not 
help whispering. 

Violet shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“There never was anyone more obstinate 
and prejudiced than you can be when you 
like, Dixon,” she answered. “ Ah, there is 
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But I was destined to be quickly un- 
deceived. About an hour later I was 
standing in one of the corridors when Violet 
Bouverie ran past me. She pulled herself 
up the next instant and, turning, came up to 
me on tip-toe. Her face was so changed 
that I should scarcely have recognised it. 

“The worst has happened,” she said, in a 
whisper. 

“What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“ Hubert—I did think I could save him. 
Oh, I am nearly mad.” 

“ Madame has brought you bad tidings ?” 

“The worst. What amItodo? I must 
keep up appearances to-night. Don’t take 
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“* HEAVEN HELP ME!’ SHE SOBBED.” 


Madame calling me. She and I mean to have 
a cosy hour in my boudoir before dinner.” 
She flew from my side, and as I stood in 
he hall I saw the young hostess and Madame 
Sara going slowly up the wide stairs side by 
side. I thought how well Violet looked, and 
began to hope that her trouble was at an end 
—that the money I had brought her had 
lone what she hoped it would, and that 
Madame for the time was innocuous. 


I will tell you to-morrow. 
Heaven help me!” 


any notice of me; 
But Heaven help me! 
she sobbed. 

I watched her as she walked quickly down 
the corridor. Her handkerchief was pressed 
to her face; tears were streaming from her 
eyes. Hatred even stronger than I had ever 
before experienced filled me with regard to 
Madame Sara. My first impulse was to 
beard the lioness in her den, to demand an 
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interview with the woman, tell her all my 
suspicions, and dare her to torture Violet 
Bouverie any further. But reflection showed 
me the absurdity of this plan. I must wait 
and watch ; ah, yes, I would watch, even as 
a detective, and would not leave a stone 
unturned to pursue this terrible woman until 
her wicked machinations were laid bare. 

It was with a sinking heart that I dressed 
for dinner, but by-and-by, when. I found 
myself at the long table, with its brilliant 
decorations and its distinguished guests, and 
glanced round the glittering board, I almost 
wondered if all that I had felt and all that 
Violet Bouverie’s face had expressed were 
not parts of a hideous dream ; for the party 
was so gay, the conversation so full of wit 
and laughter, that surely no horrible tragedy 
could be lingering in the background. 

But as these thoughts came to me I looked 
again at Violet. At tea-time that evening I 
had noticed her improved appearance, but 
now she looked ghastly; her cheeks were 
hollow, her eyes sunken, her complexion a 
dull, dead white. Her evening dress revealed 
hollows in her neck. But it was the tired 
look, the suppressed anguish on her face, 
which filled me with apprehension. I could 
see how bravely she tried to be bright and 
gay. I also noticed that her eyes avoided 
mine. 

Mirza Ali Khan sat on the right of Lady 
Bouverie—on his other side sat Madame 
Sara, and I occupied a chair next to hers. 
Between Madame and our hostess appeared 
to-night a most marked and painful contrast. 
Violet Bouverie was not twenty. Madame 
Sara, by her own showing, was an old woman, 
and yet at that moment the old looked 
young and the young old. Madame’s face was 
brilliant, not a wrinkle was to be observed ; 
her make-up was so perfect that it could not 
be detected even by the closest observer. 
Her /out ensemble gave her the appearance of 
a woman who could not be a day more than 
five-and-twenty. Many a man would have 
fallen a victim to her wit and brilliancy ; but 
I at least was saved that—I knew her too 
well. I hated her for that beauty, which 
effected such havoc in the world. 

It was easy to see that Ali Khan was 
fascinated by her; but at table she had the 
good taste to address him in English. Now 
and then I noticed that she looked earnestly 
at our hostess. After one of these glances 
she turned to me and said, in a low 
voice :— 

“How ill 


Bouverie is looking ! 


Lady 
Don’t you think so?” 


MAGAZINE. 
“Yes,” I replied,“ she is. I feel anxious 
about her.” 

“T wish she would consult me,” she replied. 
“T could do her good. But she will not. 
She is under the impression, Mr. Druce, 
that I am a quack because I do not hold 
diplomas—a curious delusion I find among 
people.” 

** But a sound one,” I answered. 

She laughed, and turned again to her other 
neighbour. 

When we joined the ladies after dinner 
Lady Bouverie: crossed over to the Persian 
and said something to him. 

“ Certainly,” he answered, and immediately 
left the room, returning in a few minutes 
with a despatch-box. We all clustered about 
him as he placed it on the table and opened 
it. A little murmur of surprise ran round 
the group when he lifted the lid and displayed 
the contents. A mass of gorgeous gems 
was lying in a bed of white wool. It was a 
blaze of all the colours of the rainbow. 
Emeralds, sapphires, diamonds, rubies, pearls, 
topazes, cats’-eyes, amethysts, and many 
others whose names I did not know were 
to be found there. One by one he removed 
them and passed each round for inspection. 
As he did so he gave a short description of its 
virtues, its origin, and value, and then 
returned it to the box again. Truly the 
display was wonderful. Madame Sara lingered 
long and lovingly over some of the gems, 
declaring that she had seen one or two 
before, mentioning certain anecdotes about 
them to the Persian, who nodded and smiled 
as he replaced, with his pointed fingers, each 
in its receptacle. He was evidently much 
pleased with the admiration they excited. 

“ But surely, Mr. Khan, you have brought 
the bloodstone to show us?” questioned 
Lady Bouverie. 

“ Ah, yes. I kept that supreme treasure 
for the last.” 

As he spoke he pushed a spring in the box, 
and a secret triangular drawer came slowly 
out. In it, nestling in a bed of red velvet, lay 
a wonderful stone—a perfectly oval piece of 
moss-green chalcedony with translucent edges 
Here and there in irregular pattern shone out 
in vivid contrast to the dark green a number 
of blood-red spots, from which the stone 
derived its name. 

“Ves,” he said, lifting it out with reverence 
and laying it on the palm of his hand, “this 
is the bloodstone. Look closely at it if you 
will, but I must ask none of you to touch it.” 

One after another we bent down and peered 
into its luminous green depths, and doubtless 
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“LOOK CLOSELY AT IT IF You WILL, BUT I MUST ASK NONE OF YOU TO TOUCH IT.” 


shared some of the fascination that its pos- 
sessor must feel for it. The stoné was 
wonderful, and yet it was repellent. It 
seemed to me that there was something 
sinister in those blood-red spots. The thing 
inspired. me with the same feeling that I 
often have when regarding some monstrous 
spotted orchid. 

“Yes,” said Lady Bouverie, “ it is wonder- 
ful. Tell us something of its history, Mr. 
Khan.” 

“T cannot,” he answered, “for the simple 
reason that no one knows its origin nor when 
t came into the possession of our Court. I 
ould tell of-some of its properties, but the 
tales would fall unbecomingly on the ears of 
Western civilization.” 

He replaced the stone in its drawer and, in 
spite of our pleading, declined to discuss it 
further. 

It was late that night before I retired to 
rest. I was sitting with my host in the 
smoking-room, and we walked together down 
the corridor which led to my room. Most 
of the lights in the house were already out, 
ind I fancied as I chatted to Bouverie that I 
heard a door close softly just ahead of us. 
lhe next instant, glancing down, I saw on 
the dark carpet a piece of paper, open, and 


bearing traces of having been folded. It was 
obviously a note. 

“Halloa!” cried Bouverie. 
this ?” 

He stooped and picked it up. Ataglance 
we both read its contents; they ran as 
follows :— 

“ Bring it to the summer-house exactly at 
half-past twelve; but make certain first that 
Dixon Druce has retired. Dowt come until 
he has.” 

Bouverie’s eyes met mine. I could not 
tell what thought flashed into their brown 
depths ; but the rosy hue suddenly left his 
face, leaving it deadly white. 

“Do you understand this ?” 
addressing me briefly. 

“Yes and no,” I replied. 

“For whom was this note intended?” was 
his next remark. 

I was silent. 

“ Druce,” said Bouverie, “ 
anything from me ?” 

“If I were you,” 1 said, after a moment's 
quick thought, “I would attend that rendez- 
vous. It is now five-and-twenty minutes 
past twelve ””—I glanced at my watch as I 
spoke—“ shall we go together ?” 

He nodded. I rushed to my room, put 


“What is 


he said, 


are you hiding 
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on a dark shooting-coat, and joined my host 
a moment later in the hall. 

We slipped out through a side door which 
stood slightly open. Without a word we 
crept softly in the shadow of the bushes 
towards the summer-house at the farther end 
of the garden, which was clearly visible in 
the moonlight. Whatever thoughts were 
coursing through Bouverie’s brain there was 
something about his attitude, a certain force- 
ful determination, which kept him from any 
words. We both drew into the dark cover 
of the laurels and waited with what patience 
we could. 

A moment had scarcely gone by when 
across the grass with a light, quick step came 
a woman. She was wrapped in a dark cloak. 
For one instant the moonlight fell on her 
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forward, seize the man, and demand an 
explanation ; but whether he was stunned or 
not I could not say. Before, however, he 
made the slightest movement Lady Bouverie 
herself with incredible swiftness disappeared 
into the darkness. 

“ Come,” I said to Bouverie. 

We both rushed to the spot where his 
wife had stood—something white lay on the 
ground. I picked it up. It was her hand- 
kerchief. Bouverie snatched it from me and 
looked at the initials by the light of the 
moon. The handkerchief was sopping. wet 
with her tears. He flung it down again as 


though it hurt him. 

“Great heavens!” he muttered. 

I picked up the handkerchief and we both 
returned to the house. 





“A MAN WITH A MASK OVER HIS FACE APPROACHED HER.” 


face and my heart nearly stopped with horror. 
It was that of Lady Bouverie. At that in- 
stant Bouverie’s hand clutched my shoulder, 
and he drew me farther back into the darkest 
part of the shadow. From where we stood 
we could see but not be seen. Lady 
Bouverie was holding a small box in one 
hand, in the other a_ handkerchief. Her 
eyes were streaming with tears. She had 
scarcely reached the summer-house before a 
man with a mask over his face approached 
her. He said a word or two in a whisper, 
which was only broken by Lady Bouverie’s 
sobs. She gave him the box ; he put it into 
his breast-pocket and vanished. 

I wondered that Bouverie did not spring 


We had scarcely set foot inside the hall 
when the sound of many voices upstairs fell 
on our ears. Amongst them the Persian’s 
accents were clearly distinguishable. Terror 
rang in every shrill word. 

“The bloodstone is gone !—the other 
jewels are safe, but the bloodstone, the 
talisman, is gone! What will become of me ? 
My life will be the forfeit.” 

We both rushed upstairs. The whole 
thing was perfectly true. The bloodstone, the 
priceless talisman of the Royal House of 
Persia, had been stolen. The confusion was 
appalling, and already someone had gone to 
fetch the local police. 

“T shall lose my life if the stone is not 
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recovered,” cried the miserable Persian, 
despair and terror depicted on his face. 
“Who has taken it? The other gems are 
safe, but the secret drawer has been burst 
open and the bloodstone removed. Who 
has taken it? Sir John, what is the matter ? 
You look strange.” 

“T can throw light on this mystery,” said 
Sir John. 

I looked around me. Neither Lady 
Bouverie nor Madame Sara was present. I 
felt a momentary thankfulness for this latter 
fact. 

“T saw my wife give a package to a 
stranger in the garden just now,” he con- 
tinued. “I do not wish to conceal anything. 
This matter must be looked into. When the 
police come I shall be the first to help in the 
investigation. Meanwhile I am going to my 
wife.” 

He strode away. We all stood and looked 
at each other. Sir John’s revelation was far 
more terrible to all except the unfortunate 
Persian than the loss of the bloodstone. 
In fact, the enormity of the one tragedy 
paled beside the other. 

I thought for a minute. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, I would dispatch a 
telegram to Vandeleur without delay. There 
was a mystery, and only Vandeleur could 
clear it up. Black as appearances were 
against Lady Bouverie, I had no doubt that 
her innocence could be established. With- 
out a word I hurried out and raced to the 
post-office. There I knocked up the post- 
master and soon dispatched three telegrams 
—one to Vandeleur’s house, one to his club, 
and one to the care of the Westminster 
police - station. All contained the same 


words :-— 

“Come special or motor immediately. 
Don't delay.” 

I then returned to Greylands. A hush of 


surprise had succeeded to the first conster- 
nation. A few of the guests had reappeared, 
startled by the noise and confusion, but 
many still remained in their rooms. Sir John 
was with his wife. We assembled in the 
dining-room, and presently he came down 
and spoke to us. 

““Lady Bouverie denies everything,” he 
said. “She swears she has never left her 
room. This matter must be thoroughly in- 
vestigated,” he continued, going up to the 
Persian. “There are times when a man in 
all honour cannot defend even his own wife.” 

Meanwhile Madame Sara remained in the 
library. She was sitting by a table busily 
writing. When Sir John appeared she came 
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into the room and. spoke to him. Her face 
was full of sympathy. 

“Of course Violet is innocent,” she said. 
“TI cannot understand your story, Sir John.” 

He did not reply to her. She then offered 
to go up to Violet ; but he peremptorily for- 
bade her to do so. 

On the arrival of the local police a formal 
inquiry was made. Mirza Ali Khan declared 
that after showing us the gemis he returned 
the box to his room. On retiring for the 
night he observed that it had been moved 
from the .position in which he had placed it. 
He examined it and found that the lock had 
been tampered with—had, indeed, been ruth- 
lessly burst open, evidently with a blunt 
instrument. He then touched the spring 
which revealed the secret drawer—the blood- 
stone was gone. All the other gems were 
intact. Knowing that the secret of the 
drawer was a difficult one to discover, the 
Persian was convinced that the bloodstone 
had been stolen by one of the party who 
assembled round him that evening and who 
had seen him touch the spring. 

“* My host, Sir John Bouverie, tells me an 
incredible story,” he said. “I will leave the 
matter in Sir John’s hands, trusting absolutely 
to his honour.” 

In a few words Sir John described what he 
had seen. He handed the note which we 
had found in the corridor to the police, who 
examined it with interest. Lady Bouverie 
was sent for, and pending further investiga- 
tion the unfortunate girl was placed under 
arrest. 

Half-past one struck, then two, and it was 
only our earnest appeal to await Vandeleur’s 
arrival that prevented the police from remov- 
ing Lady Bouverie in custody. Would he 
never come? If he had started at once on 
receipt of the wire he would be nearly at 
Greylands now. 

Suddenly I heard a sound and ran breath- 
lessly to the front door, which was open. 
Stepping from a motor-car, hatless but with 
the utmost calm, was Vandeleur. I seized 
his hand. 

“Thank Heaven you are here!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘ You must have raced.” 

“ Yes, I shall be summoned to-morrow for 
fast driving, and I have lost my hat. What’s 
up?” 

I hurried him into the dining-room, where 
a crowd of guests was assembled. It was a 
wonderful scene, and I shall never forget it. 
The anxious faces of the visitors; Lady 
Bouverie standing between two constables, 
sobbing bitterly; her husband just behind 
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her, his head turned with shame and misery ; 
and then, as though in contrast, the tall, 
commanding figure of Vandeleur, with his 
strong features set as though in marble. 
He was taking in everything, judging in his 
acute mind the evidence which was poured 
out to him. 

“Have you anything to say?” asked 
-Vandeleur, gently, to Lady Bouverie. “Any 
explanation to offer?” 

“T was not there,” was her answer. “I 
never left my room.” 

Sir John muttered something under his 
breath ; then he turned brusquely and re- 
quested the visitors to leave the room. They 
did so without a word, even Madame Sara 
taking herself off, though I could see that 
she went unwillingly. Sir John, Vandeleur, 
myself, the Persian, the two constables, and 
Lady Bouverie were now alone. 

Vandeleur’s expression suddenly changed. 
He was regarding Lady Bouverie 
with a steady look ; he then took 
up the handkerchief which we had 
found, examined it carefully, and 
laid it down again. 

“Have you been taking the 
medicine I ordered you, Lady 
Bouverie ?” was his remark. 

“*T have,” she replied. 

* To-day ?” 

“Yes; three times.” 

“Will someone give me a large, 
clean sheet of white paper?” 

I found one at 
once and brought 
it to him. He 
carefully rolled 
the handkerchief 
in it, drew out his 
stylograph, and 
wrote on the pack- 
age : 

“ Handkerchief 
found by Sir John 
Bouverie and Mr. 
Druce at 12.40 
a.m.” 

He then asked 
Lady Bouverie fr 
the one which she 
had in her pocket ; 
this was almost as 
wet as the one I 
had picked up. 
He put it in 
another packet, 
writing also upon 
the paper :— 
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“ Handkerchief given to me by Lady Bouverie 
at 3.20 a.m.” 

Then, drawing the inspector aside, he 
whispered a few words to him which brought 
an exclamation of surprise from that officer. 

“ Now,” he said, turning to Sir John, “I 
have done my business here for the present. 
I mean to return to London at once in my 
motor-car, and I shall take Mr. Druce with 
me. The inspector here has given me leave 
to take also these two handkerchiefs, on 
which I trust important evidence may hang.” 

He drew out his watch. 

“Tt is now nearly half-past.three,” he said 
“T shall reach my house at 4.30; the 
examination will take fifteen minutes ; the 
result will be dispatched from Westminster 
police-station to the station here by telegram. 
You should receive it, Sir John, by 5.30, and 
I trust,” he added, taking Lady Bouverie’s 
hand, “it will mean your release, for that you 
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are guilty I-do not for a moment believe. In 
the meantime the police will remain here.” 

He caught.my arm, and two minutes later 
we were rushing through the night towards 
London. 

“* My dear fellow,” I gasped, “ explain your- 
self, for Heaven’s sake. Is Violet innocent ?” 

“Wonderful luck,” was his enigmatical 
answer. “I fancy Sara has over-acted this 
piece.” 

“You can find the bloodstone ?” 

“That I cannot tell you ; my business is 
to clear Lady Bouverie. Don’t talk, or we 
shall be wrecked.” 

He did not vouchsafe another remark till 
we stood together in his room, but he had 
driven the car like a madman. 

He then drew out the two packets contain- 
ing the handkerchiefs and began to make 
rapid chemical preparations. 

“Now, listen,” he said. ‘ You know I am 
treating Lady Bouverie. The medicine I 
have been giving her happens to contain large 
doses of iodide of potassium. You may not 
be aware of it, but the drug is eliminated very 
largely by all the mucous membranes, and the 
lachrymal gland, which secretes the tears, 
plays a prominent part in this process. The 
sobbing female whom you are prepared to 
swear on oath was Lady Bouverie at the 
rendezvous by the summer-house dropped a 
handkerchief—this one.” He laid his finger 
on the first of the two packets. “Now, if 
that woman was really Lady Bouverie, by 
analysis of the handkerchief I shall find, by 
means of a delicate: test, distinct traces of 
iodine on it. If, however, it was not Lady 
Bouverie, but someone disguised with the 
utmost skill of an actress to represent her, not 
only physically, but with all the emotions of a 
distracted and guilty woman, even to the sobs 
and tears—then we shall not find iodine on 
the analysis of this handkerchief.” 

My jaw dropped as the meaning of his 
words broke upon me. 

“ Before testing, I will complete my little 
hypothesis by suggesting that the note, 
evidently thrown in your way, was to decoy 
you to bea witness of the scene, and that 
the handkerchief taken from Lady Bouverie’s 
room and marked with her - initials was 
intended to be the finishing touch in the 
chain of evidence against her. Now we will 
come to facts, and for all our sakes let us 
hope that my little theory is correct.” 

He set to work rapidly. At the end of 
some operations lasting several minutes he 
held up a test tube containing a clear 
solution. 
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“Now,” he said, opening a bottle con- 
taining an opalescent liquid ; “ guilty or not 
guilty ?” 

He added a few drops from the bottle to 
the test tube. A long, deep chuckle came 
from his broad chest. 

“Not a trace of it,” he said. ‘“ Now for 
the handkerchief which I took from Lady 
Bouverie for a check experiment.” 

He added a few of the same drops to 
another tube. A bright violet colour spread 
through the liquid. 

“There’s iodine in that, you see. 
guilty, Druce.” 

A shout burst from my lips. 

“Hush, my dear chap!” he pleaded. 
“Yes, it is very pretty. I am quite proud.” 

Five minutes later a joyful telegram was 
speeding on its way to Greylands. 

“So it was Sara,” I said, by-and-by. 
“ What is your next move?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt is one thing to prove that a person is 
not guilty, but it is another thing to prove 
that someone else is. Of course, I will try. 
This is the deepest game I ever struck, and 
the boldest, and I think the cleverest. Poor 
Ali Khan, the Shah will certainly cut his 
head off when he gets back to Persia. Of 
course, Sara has taken the stone. But 
whether she has done so simply because she 
has a fancy to keep it for herself, believing in 
its power as a talisman, or for the reward 
which is certain to be offered, who can tell? 
The reward will be a large one, but she 
doesn’t want money. However, we shall see. 
Her make-up was good, and she had all her 
details well worked out.” 

“But we have not yet found out what 
Violet’s trouble is,” I remarked. ‘ There is, 
I am sure, some mystery attached to 
Hubert.” 

“T doubt it,” said Vandeleur, brusquely. 

He rose and yawned. 

‘T am tired and must lie down,” he said. 
“You will, of course, return to Greylands 
later in the morning. Let me know if there 
are any fresh moves.” 

By noon that day I found myself back at 
Greylands. Surely this was a day of wonders, 
for whom should I see standing on the steps 
of the old house, talking earnestly to Sir 
John Bouverie, but my old friend, Hubert 
Sale. In appearance he was older than when 
I had last seen him, and his face was 
bronzed. He did not notice me, but went 
quickly into the house. Sir John came down 
the avenue to meet me. 

“Ah, Druce,” he said, “who would have 
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believed it? Of all the amazing things, 
your friend Vandeleur’s penetration is the 
greatest. We both saw her with our own eyes, 
and yet it wasn’t my wife. Come into my 
study,” he continued; “I believe I can 
throw light on this most extraordinary affair. 
Hubert’s unlooked-for return puts the whole 
thing into a nutshell. I have a strange tale 
to tell you.” 

“ First, may I ask one question?” I in- 
terrupted. ‘“ Where is Madame Sara?” 

He spread out his hands with a significant 
gesture. 

“Gone,” hesaid. ‘How, when, and where 
I do not know. We thought she had retired 
for the night. She did not appear this morn 
ing. She has vanished, leaving no address 
behind her.” 

“Just like her,” I could not help saying. 
“Now I will listen to your story.” 

“T will try to put it in as few words as 
possible. It is a deep thing, and discloses a 
plot the malignity of which could scarcely be 
equalled. 

“Violet and Hubert made the acquain- 
tance of Madame Sara a few months before 
Violet’s marriage. You know Madame’s 
power of fascination. She won Violet’s 
affections, and as to Hubert, she had such 


complete influence over him that he would 


do anything in the world she wished. We 
were surprised at his determination to go to 
Australia before his sister’s wedding, but it 
now turns out that he was forced to go by 
Madame herself, who assured him that he 
could be of the utmost assistance to her in a 
special matter of business. This was ex- 
plained to Violet and to me fully ; but what 
we were not told was that he took with him 
Madame’s own special servant, an Arabian of 
the name of Achmed, the cleverest man, 
Hubert said, he had ever met. In his 
absence Madame rented his house for at 
least a year. All this sounds innocent 
enough ; but listen. 

“Very shortly after her marriage Violet 
began to receive letters from Hubert, dated 
from various stations in Australia, demanding 
money. These demands were couched in 
such terms as to terrify the poor child. She 
sent him what she could from her own 
supplies, but he was insatiable. At last she 
spoke to Madame Sara. Madame imme- 
diately told her she had learnt that Hubert 
had made some bad companions, had got 
into serious scrapes, and that his debts of 
honour were so enormous that unless she, 
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Violet, helped him he could never set foot 
in England again. The poor girl was too 
much ashamed to say a word tome. These 
letters imploring money came by almost 
every mail. Madame herself offered to 
transmit the money, and Violet, with the 
utmost confidence, placed large sums in her 
hands. 

“ At last the crisis arrived. A communica 
tion reached my poor girl to the effect that 
unless she paid between two and three thou 
sand pounds in notes in a couple of days 
Hubert in his despair would certainly take 
his life. She was well awate of his some 
what reckless character. Hence her request 
to you to sell the bonds. Shortly afterwards 
the Persian arrived here, and Madame, at her 
own request, came to spend the night. She 
managed to terrify Violet with a fresh story 
with regard to Hubert, and the child’s nerves 
were so undermined that she believed every- 
thing. 

“Well, you know the rest. You know 
what happened last night. But for Vande- 
leur’s genius, where might poor Violet be 
now? I must tell you frankly that even | 
believed her guilty; I could not doubt the 
evidence of my own senses. 

“You can judge of our amazement when 
Hubert walked in this morning. He looked 
well. He said that Madame’s business was 
of a simple character, that he had soon 
put matters right for her, and after seeing 
what was to be seen in Australia and New 
Zealand came home. He was amazed when 
we spoke of his being in money difficulties ; 
he had never been in any scrape at all. Only 
one thing he could not understand—why 
Violet never answered his letters. He wrote 
to her about every second mail, and, as a 
rule, gave his letters to the Arabian to post. 
There is no doubt that Achmed destroyed 
them and wrote others on his own account. 

“Well, Druce, what do you say? The 
motive? Oh, of course, the motive was the 
bloodstone. The woman knew probably for 
months that it was coming to England, and 
that I, in my official position, would invite the 
Persian here. She wanted it, goodness knows 
for what, and was determined to have a long 
chain of evidence against poor Violet in 
order to cover her own theft. Druce, we 
must find that woman. She cannot possibly 
be at large any longer.” . 

The desire to find Madame was in all our 
minds, but how to accomplish it was a ques 
tion which I for one did not dare to answer. 
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The Humour of Sport. 


IIlL—SOME 


SEASONABLE 


SPORTS. 


By ARTHUR THOMAS. 


SxITH football as it will be we 
yA are but little concerned, except 
[4G to remark that the time is far 
a. distant when the umpire will 
inquire if the ambulance corps 
be ready before he calls out 
Let us hope that the British foot- 





“ Play ! ” 


ball field will lack for many years the corps 


of doctors, water-carriers, and bandage- 
appliers: so com- 
mon in every 
game on American 
grounds. There, 
where Rugby only, 
or a variation of it, 
is played, the field 
is at times a scene 
of carnage and 
cripples, mostly 
caused by the 
scientific, though 
brutal, system of 
“interference” play 
which has been de- 
veloped. England 
has nothing to show 
like it, and the oc- 
casional accidents 
on home grounds 
are trifles compared 
with the serious 
catastrophes daily 
happening in games 
between American 
“* elevens.” 

There is quite 
enough to do to 
deal with football 
as it is. For the 
great mass of people it is the prime winter 
sport, and the football player, during the 
short period of six or seven months, is more 
of a hero with a certain public than the 
Prime Minister. Fancy the latter, for 
instance, going up to Everton and taking 
a thousand pounds in gate-money, or 
drawing a hundred thousand people io the 
Palace to see him work off a tie with the 
Colonial Secretary! The first of these fancies 
may be more ridiculous than the second, yet 
both are but a mean attempt to show that in 


the life of the present day a score of men 
running after a ball make more fun worth 
paying for than one man chasing a reputation. 

One must admit that the impulse of 
conflict is a primary impulse of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, and the qualities that go to make up 
the good football player are the qualities that 
have made our generals and admirals. The 
spirit of obedience is fostered, endurance is 





PrecauTion.—(Foorsact as it Witt Soon Be.) 
Umpire (to Ambulance Corps) : “‘ Ready, there?” 
Ambulance: “ Right.” 
Umpire (to players): “‘ Play!” 
DRAWN BY L. RAVEN-HIi.L FOR 


“ 


PICK-ME-UP.” 


tested, courage is stimulated, and the power 
to act in unexpected emergency is developed 
by football. The value of concerted action 
is illustrated on the field just as it is illus- 
trated in politics or battle, and the dogged- 
ness of our race achieves set purpose with 
as much success between two goal-posts on 
Saturday afternoon as it achieves greater and 
grander purposes in the history of centuries. 
Football meets the demands of a commercial 
and hard-working people, as the tourneys 
and joustings of old met the demands 
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Tue Prace-Kicx.—Another slight miscalculation. 
DRAWN BY LEO. MUNRO FOR “ THE KING.” 


of chivalry, for in both cases the spirit of 
struggle between man and man is first 
and foremost. The difference is that the 
knights of old fought for love of woman— 
the football associations for better dividends. 

There is a well- 
authenticated story 
to the effect that 
when the Danes 
overran England a 
match was played at 
Chester to comme- 
morate the victory of 
the local forces, and 
the ball used in the 
game was the head 
of a Dane who had 
been conquered in 
battle. It is, per- 
haps, wise to point 
out that the “ place- 
kick” shown in one 
of our pictures has 
no reference to this 
historic occasion, 
and that the slight 
miscalculation pic- 
tured by the artist is 
a fanciful attempt to 
show what might 
happen at any mo- 
ment on an English 
football field. Here my 








the beef of the true Briton, the refined 
features of the players, full in evidence, and 
the sixpenny or shilling public in the back- 
ground enjoying with common enthusiasm 
that which they cannot wholly see, and see- 
ing many things that 
they ought not 
wholly to enjoy. 

Our illustration of 
the enthusiastic foot- 
baller who has made 
a well-earned try 
after leaving his op- 
ponents strewn be- 
hind him on the field 
of battle should par- 
ticularly please our 
American friends, as 
the field here looks 
like an American 
“gridiron” after an 
inter - collegiate con- 
test. This is Rugby, 
to be sure — that 
noble game _ which 
has accounted for 
more® bad language 
and broken bones 
than any sport ever 
invented by sangui- 
nary man, but which 
is no longer a mere 
ee exhibition of muscu- 








we get a strenuous 
portrayal of an up- anyway.’ 
to-date game, with 


Wet Earnep. — Enthusiastic Footballer: ‘“ That's a try, 


DRAWN BY LEO. MUNRO FOR “‘ THE KING.” 


larityand brute force. 
The ‘‘scrum”’ re- 
mains to test the en- 
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Me MS ae NOW. 

EA ee. cies ra 
Noruinc Like Leatuer.—Professor Noodle, who has 

joined the Clapham. Lunatics F.C., has the above dream the 

night following his first match. 

DRAWN FOR 
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durance and temper of the burly combatants, 
but the development of team play at the sides 
—or “end play,” as it is sometimes called— 
has worked a gratifying change in the game, 
minimizing the 
“scrums” and 
giving the spec- 
tator more for his 
money than he 
used to get. The 
combination 
play, the art of 
throwing and 
catching the ball, 
have tended to 
reduce the acci- 
dents. Associa- 
tion is much less 
dangerous to 
play, but to one 
about to join a 
club it has, how- 
ever, its disad- 
vantages, as Pro- 
fessor Noodle 
might testify. 
The troubles 
of umpire and 
referee, however, : 
ee Nema 


are still fruitful Tae 
In joke, though An Impepiment.—“ Hold! hold! 
whistle ?” 


the hard-working 
referee would be 


“*I—I c—can't. I've swallowed it.” 





DRAWN BY LEO. MUNRO FOR “‘ THE KING.” 





DATISFACTORY TO EveRYONE.—Captain : “* Here, releree, my 
men say they'll murder you after the match if you declare us the 
losers.” 

Referee: ‘‘ Yes ; and as the other side say the same, it’s pretty 
evident to me this game will be a draw.” 

DRAWN BY H. C, SANDY FOR 


** PICK-ME-UP.” 
the last man in 
the world to see 
any fun in it. 
The time is said 
to be past when 
referees can be 
bought and sold, 
but there have 
been occasions 
when important 
decisions have 
been open to 
severe examina- 
tion and criti- 
cism. The time 
has also passed 
when a captain 
can threaten a 
referee with mur- 
der should his 
side be declared 
a loser, but if 
such threat ever 
be made again 
+ the referee’s 
course of action 
is certain. De- 
clare a draw and 


Hi, referee, why don't you blow the 











reneecd set" 
Purrins : “ Ah! You may kick, but you don’t budge from here until they're too far off to unduly 

excite you.” 
o 


DRAWN BY L. RAVEN-HILL FOR 


everyone is satisfied. Ten toone the game 
will be played over again, more bets will be 
made, more ginger -beer, milk, and other 
liquid consumed, and more money drop into 
the coffers of the competing teams. It is 
really a very great game. 

The referee occasionally swallows the 
whistle, and thereby impedes the game and 
his own digestion, but trifles such as these 
should never count. Let the referee not 
forget that the credit of England and 
Scotland is, perhaps, at stake, and that un- 
certainty in his 
decision may 
bring down upon 
his head the con- 
demnation of a 
multitude of 
Scots who know, 
with surprising 
aptness, how to 
let their wrath go 
forth with inten- 
sity of effect. On 
behalf of the 
referee, be it said, 
he rarely has full 
justice done him. 
It is sometimes 
forgotten that he 
holds the most 
difficult position 
in the game, that 
his responsibili- 


: Battered Foreigner : 
ties are great, and 
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that the reward of 
his diligence is 
usually complaint. 
The ideal referee 
should be a man 
with thin legs, 
seven-leagued 
boots, a cast-iron 
constitution, eyes 
on all sides of his 
head, and some 
knowledge of the 
manly art, where- 
with to defend his 
honest convictions 
against scurrilous 
attack. He should 
be bigger than any 
player in either of 
the opposing 
teams, and should 
always be where he 
ought to be and 
not where he usu 
ally is. One writer has said, “He must 
expect all kicks and no halfpence, and be 
content to be almost always blamed and but 
seldom praised.” In other words, he should 
be a paragon of righteousness and propriety. 
Is it any wonder, then, that the referees we 
see in caricature fall far short of the ideal ? 
The history of hunting is almost as old as 
England itself, which means that for centuries 
the tally-ho of the huntsman and the cry of 
the pack have been heard in field and road. 
“Tf you would learn the business of a hunts- 





A Fee.inc Reprty.—Matchless Swell : ‘‘ Have you a light, sir?” ’ . 
“Ah! yes, sare, I have alight on my head at ze last joomp. 
DRAWN BY G. H. JALLAND FOR “‘ yuDY.” 
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Mavens morn askag. 
‘ 


ABSENCE or—Horst.—Lady Ethel: ‘‘ Stop—stop, Captain 
Rooby, you've forgotten your horse |” 
DRAWN BY MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN FOR 


* yupy.” 
man,” says one, “go and hunt with one of 
good repute,” and (we ourselves may add to 
the ordinary mortal) if you wish to make 
yourself ridiculous go and do likewise. For 
there is no sport in which the novice can so 
quickly make sport for others. “’Unting, 
my beloved ’earers,” said the well-known Mr. 
Jorrocks, “is the sport of kings, the himage 
of war without its guilt, and only five-and- 
twenty per cent. of its danger.” To indulge 
in it, knowing nothing of it, Jorrocks might 
have added, is to open up before yourself a 
career of inane acts never to be forgotten. 
Leech did not greatly exaggerate when he 
took the lamented Mr. Briggs through a series 
of almost unparalleled disasters in the field, 
and since Leech’s time the humorists have 
let no occasion slip to show up the novice 
and his blunders. 

The outsider can easily understand the 
advantages of venery. Nothing more quickly 
brings to the face the flush of health. 
Nothing can more quickly develop rapidity 
of decision, and the sweet air of the country- 
side should be as balm to the jaded towns- 


man who may have been invited to a meet. 
Vol. xxv.—28. 
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There is a delicious thrill in the cross- 
country gallop “ with the best fellows in 
the world to the right and the left, but 
never a soul ’twixt yourself and the 
hounds,” and a special ecstasy in the 
eager breeze of an early morning. The 
unecstatic moments come in the course 
of the sport, for it is certainly no plea- 
sure to be thrown, even though you 
have the satisfaction of telling your 
mount, “Ah! You may kick, but you 
don’t budge from here until they’re too far 
off to unduly excite you.” One of the 
cardinal rules of an old huntsman was 
never to part company with your horse 
till the last moment, which, in its way, 
seems an unnecessary piece of advice, as 
the last moment is bound to come 
sooner or later even to the best-regulated 
horseman. Philosophy is usually at a 
premium in moments like these, and 
there are but few lovers of the chase 
in England who would willingly aamit 
their plight as did the gentleman from 





WRETCHED Boy (to Brown, who has just succeeded in pulling 
up his mount): ‘Shall I ‘it ‘im be'ind, sir?” and does it with- 
out waiting for a reply. 

DRAWN BY L. RAVEN-HILL FOR “ PICK-ME-UP,” 
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Suarts.—Mr. 
“You said he would never make a hunter and that he was only fit for 
, he carries me splendidly.” 

“Yes, no doubt he carries you well. 


STVLL IN THE 
reputation of his new horse) : 
harness. Why 

Disagreeable Friend : 
he is still in harness.” 

DRAWN BY CHARLES H. 


the Continent in one of our illustrations. He 


was somewhat battered, but when asked by 
Have you a light, sir?” 


the matchless swell, “ 

















— J 

Tue SHootinGc Season.—According to a contemporary, some 
sensational bags are being made in Norfolk. 
DRAWN BY Jj. H. ROBERTS FOR 


“THE KING.” 
replied, “ Ah! yes, sare, I have alight on my 
head at ze last joomp.” 

The presence of the lady in the hunting- 
field is now too common to excite much 
remark, but there must be moments when 








wit siti 


Longfoot (to disagreeable friend who has tried to destroy the 


He sees those feet of yours and thinks 


MARSHALL FoR “ 





small boy applying for a situation) : 
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is 
distinctly irritat- 


that presence 
ing. To take off 
too quickly and to 
come a crowner 
into a field, as 
Captain Booby 
must have done, 
while his fair 
comrade negoti- 
ated the hedge 
with ease, is a mo- 
ment that gives 
time for thought ; 
butto be reminded 
by the lady that 
“You've forgotten 
your horse” is a 
little too annoying 
even to the best- 
appointed temper. 
It is, by the way, 
just as well to re- 
member that one 
horse when riding to 


The 


AMT MG te 


jupy.” 


never falls off one’s 
hounds, although one may really do so. 


polite way for you to refer to such a catas- 
trophe is to say “ Mr. So-and-So has taken 
a fall,” and when you have said it thus 
euphemistically, but in proper fashion, you 
are fit to be welcomed in good society. 

Boys are sometimes almost as nasty as 
ladies in their remarks to the unfortunate. 


Binks (who has taken a shooting-box, to 
‘ Well, what can you do?” 
** Please, sir, I thought I might go out with you 


A Userut Bov. 


Small Boy : 


a-shooting and pick up the poultry.” 


DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE FOR “THE KING,” 
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Brown, as we can see, has on one occasion 
just succeeded in pulling up his mount, when 
a wretched youth, coming up with the re- 
mark: “Shall I ‘it-’im_ be’ind, sir?” 
proceeds to do it without waiting for Mr. 
Brown to answer. 
Brown’s lightning 
dash begins again 
accordingly, his 
plight reminding 
one of the fat lady 
who rode all day on 
the Inner Circle. 
“Whenever I tries 
to get out back- 
wards,” she said, “a 
guard comes up and 
pushes me in. 
‘’Urry up, mum!’ 
’e says, shutting the 
door be’ind me, and 
‘ere I ’ave been all 
day trying to get out 
at Charing Cross.” 
Shooting lends it- 
self also to carica- 
ture, and the foibles 
of the amateur 
sportsman during 
the pheasant and 
grouse seasons have 
been pleasantly put 
before us in the 
of our artists has % 48" 
jrettily illustrated 
the meaning of the oft-published statement 
about the sensational bags that are sometimes 
made, and another has directed attention to 
the confusion existing in the public mind as 
to the proper use of shooting terms, by repre- 
senting a small boy in search of a situation. 
“ Please, sir, I thought I might go out with 





Adirondack Guide: “Go after deer with you? 
Why, sartin! Wait till I get on my hunting-suit.” 
DRAWN BY H. C. GREENING FOR “ jUDGE.” 





—< 
Harp Lives.—Friend : “ What 


DRAWN BY L. RAVEN-HILL FOR “ jupy.” 


HUNTER-PROOF. 


you a-shooting and pick up the poultry.” To 
be clothed in the most proper togs, to have 
taken a shooting-box for the season, and then 
to be addressed in such an_ unintelligent 
manner, should cause commotion in the 
feelings of the best 
of sportsmen. 
Some of our 
readers will remem- 
ber Dickens's de- 
scription of Mr. 
Winkle as a sports- 
man. Many an 
amateur sportsman, 
from the holiday- 
seeking butcher to 
the noble lord who 
did a little uninten- 
tional killing and 
“ran out of dogs,” 
is like Winkle in 
his displays of 
fancy shooting, with 
damaging results 
not only to dogs but 
to beaters. If acci- 
dents occur in the 
future as they have 
done in the past, the 
English gamekeeper 
will have to take a 
leaf from the book 
of the Adirondack 


luck, my boy?” 
e “ Noble Sportsman (who has dore a little unintentional killing) : ? 
comic prints. One “Um! Not very much. Well, fact is, don't you know, I ran out guide, who was per- 


fectly willing to go 
after deer with the 
city man, but not until he had put on his 
hunting-suit. We would thank the proprie- 
tors of Pick-me-up, Messrs. James Hender- 
son, Red Lion Court, E.C., and Mr. Gilbert 
Dalziel, for permission to reproduce the 
drawings taken from Pick-me-up, Judge, and 
Judy respectively. 





“ All ready, stranger!” 














Living Liliputians. 


By WELLESLEY PAIN. 


LTHOUGH Mr. David 
Devant, the well-known partner 
of Messrs. Maskelyne and 
Cooke, does not make many 
appearances in public with his 
living marionettes—the reason 
that the public insist on seeing his 
tricks and illusions—yet he has not neglected 
this little branch of the entertainer’s art. 
Many a performance has he given privately 
to his friends, and several of his pupils have 
begged to be released from the task of learn- 
ing how to “pass” and “ palm” and other- 
wise mystify their 
friends, in order that 
they might know 
something about that 
unique entertainment 
known as “living 
marionettes.” 

Mr. Devant was 
good enough to fur- 
nish me with all the 
information necessary 
for the making of this 
article. To begin 
with, for the benefit 
of those who have 
never seen such a 
performance — and, 
as the method of 
working has never 
been explained be 
fore, living marion 
ettes are seldom seen 
in private houses 
we may say that the 
performance consists 
of songs and dances 
by a number of 
lively little figures on 
a stage about twice 
as large as that 
usually seen in a Punch and Judy show. 
The bodies of the “performers” are no 
larger than those of fair-sized dolls, but the 
heads are abnormally large, and much of the 
fun is caused by this lack of proportion. 
We give the main secret away at once 
when we state that only the heads of the 
“performers” are really alive; the bodies, 
however, are so skilfully arranged and worked 
that they have the appearance of life. 











being 





I. THE STAGE STRIPPED OF ALL ITS ACCESSORIES. 
From a Photo. 


PHotos. BY GEORGE NEWNEs, LTD. 


A peep behind the scenes of Mr. David 
Devant’s own living marionettes affords the 
simplest explanation of how the performance 
is given. In the first photograph we see the 
miniature stage, stripped of all its accessories. 
The particular stage photographed was un- 
necessarily heavy. For the convenience of 
travelling it will be well to have a much 
lighter structure, and it should be so made 
that it can be taken to pieces and packed 
flat. It will be noticed that in front of the 
stage, resting on the ground, are two stout 
boards, joined at right angles, with three oil 
lamps attached to 
them. On the other 
side of the stage one 
sees low these boards 
are attached to the 
proscenium. ‘These 
lamps take the place 
of the footlights, 
and, therefore, there 
must be powerful re- 
flectors at the back 
of the flames. Bicycle 
lamps answer very 
well. A_ prettier 
effect—but one en- 
tailing a little more 
trouble—is produced 
by having miniature 
footlights in front of 
the stage. The lights 
are given by eight or 
ten short candles 


shielded by reflec 
tors. 

The stage need 
not be more than 


eighteen inches wide, 
and it should be 
covered with a black 
material, very thin, 
so that when the “performers” execute a 
step-dance the movements of their feet can 
be heard properly. The sides of the stage 
must also be black. 

The next thing to be noticed in the photo- 
graph is that there is a stout piece of wood 
extending from the front to several feet 
behind the stage. A similar piece of wood 
is on the other side of the stage. It is not 
necessary that these pieces of wood should 














be as heavy as those 
shown in the photo- 
graphs, since they are 
only used as rods on 
which to hang cur- 
tains and other light 
articles. 

Mr. Devant told 
me of a lighter 
structure that could 
be made like a 
clothes-horse, the 
boards for the stage 
and the rods for the 
curtains being laid 
across. The whole 
of the structure is to 
be covered with cur- 
tains, when it will 
look something like 
the second photo- 
graph. The rod in 
front carries two little 
curtains, which are 
tied back before the 
performance _ begins. 
These two small cur- 
tains hide the boards 
to which the lamps 
are attached. There 


must also be an “act-drop”; it is shown nearly 
raised in the photograph. 
is to be worked with a stout cord—purposely 
shown white in the picture-—but the cord 


must be 
black so 
that it does 
not show 
against the 
side of the 
stage. This 
cord must 
be brought 
through the 
curtain at 
the back, 
and the 
“act - drop” 
must be so 
arranged 
that the 
human _per- 
former at 
the back of 


the curtain 


can lower or raise the “act-drop” by simply 
pulling or releasing the cord. 
roller-blind answers very well. 
drop” should be prettily painted, so that the 
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2.—SHOWING HOW THE CURTAIN AT THE BACK OF THE 
From a) STAGE IS WORKED. [ Photo. 


” 


The “act-drop 


over the front. 





3-—A FIGURE COMPLETE—MR. DEVANT AS JOHN CHINAMAN, 
From a Photo. 


An ordinary 
The “act- 
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whole thing may look 
as much like a minia- 
ture stage as possible. 
The curtains hanging 
from the bottom of 
the stage should not 
be caught up at one 
corner, as shown in 
the picture. The 
picture was purposely 
arranged in this way 
to show how the cur- 
tains were to be hung 
on the framework. 
The black curtain 
at the back of the 
stage must have two 
large slits in it. On 
one side of each slit 
three or four black 
buttons are to be 
sewn, and button- 
holes to correspond 
must be on the other 
side. In the second 
photograph Mr. 
Devant himself is 
seen peeping through 
one of these - slits 
and holding one of 


the buttons in his right hand. The rest of the 
“ performer” is shown lying in an undignified 
attitude on the stage, with one leg dangling 
It will be noticed that the 


“performer” 
has no head. 
Mr. Devant 
supplies that 
deficiency 
by using his 
own head. 
Having pre- 
viously made 
himself up 
for the char- 
acter —in 
this case a 
Chinaman 
— Mr. De- 
vant puts 
his head 
through the 
curtain, rests 
it on the 
neck of the 





little performer, and fastens it there. The 
curtain is buttoned at Mr. Devant’s neck, but 
the bottom part of the slit is left open. Through 
that slit stout wires, connected with the arms 


eee 
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and legs of the “ performer,” are passed, and 
they are so long that Mr. Devant, standing 
behind the curtain, can easily hold them. In 
this way the little figure is made to move 
about as though it were alive, and the living 
face above adds to the illusion. Amateurs 
should bear in mind that the wires attached 
to the doll are to be covered with black stuff, 
and the manipulator must wear black gloves. 
Then, as the performance takes place in front 
of a black curtain, the wires are not seen. 
The complete figure is shown in the third 
photograph. 
So far we have followed the performer as 
he makes his en 
trance on the 
stage, but, of 
course, if we had 
been a spectator 
“in front” we 
should not have 
seen all the 
movements de- 
scribed. The 
“act-drop” is not 
raised until the 
performer is actu- 
ally on the stage; 
otherwise the 


illusion would 


be spoilt. There 
is a way of show- 
ing the performer 
walking on to the 
stage, but the 
arrangement is 
too complicated 
for an amateur. 
The curtains 
must be very 
thin. They must 
have a very broad 
hem, so that they 
can be moved 
easily and noise- 
lessly along the 
rod, The cur- 
tains must also 
be so ample that they hang in folds; in this 
way the opening through which the wires are 
passed will be quite concealed. 

The fourth photograph shows exactly how 
a figure is worked. The ends of the wires 
are bent into rings, through which the 
fingers of the human performer pass. It will 
be seen that the thumb of each hand works 
an arm of the figure, while the third finger 
is responsible for the leg movements. ‘To 
avoid all chance of a “break-away” the 


S 4-—SHOWING HOW THE FIGURE IS WORKED. 
From a Photo. 
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figure is also attached to the performer by a 
broad tape passed round the waist. If the 
face and neck of the man working the figure 
are properly made up. there will be no 
apparent “break” between the collar and 
the neck of the entire figure. The doll must 
have limbs that can be moved very easily ; 
the ordinary jointed doll works too stiffly. 
The best plan is to get an ordinary doll, take 
off the limbs, sew up the ends to prevent the 
sawdust from escaping, and then attach the 
limbs to the body with cloth hinges. The 
cheapest way of getting a collection of figures 
together is to buy the dolls undressed and 
to have the 
clothes made at 
home. The only 
part that requires 
particular atten- 
tion is the collar 
of the coat or 
dress. This must 
be so arranged 
that it can go 
partly round the 
neck of the 
human performer. 
The fourth photo- 
graph shows 
clearly the kind 
of thing that is 
required. 

So far we have 
arranged for the 
appearance of 
only one per- 
former on the 
stage. The second 
figure should be 
that of a_ lady. 
This figure is 
even less trouble 
than the _ first, 
because the doll’s 
dress can be so 
easily arranged 
at the neck that 
the “break” 
and the neck of the 





between the head 
dress is concealed. 

The amateur will, perhaps, inquire at this 
stage: “What about the changing of the 
dresses?” This is, possibly, the part of the 
entertainment in which amateurs are most 
likely to fail. The fifth photograph shows 
the back of the stage while a performance 
is in progress. Before the performers retire, 
the one nearest the cord working the “act- 
drop” will slip his right hand out of the 
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wires of the doll and will release the cord 
that lowers the “act-drop.” Then the 
only change that the human _ performers 
have to see to is the make-up of their 
faces. To do this a light is required, but 
if a lighted lamp is placed behind the 
black curtain of the stage 
the movements of the per 
formers behind the scenes 
will be fairly visible to 
those in front. Therefore, 
there must be a second 
black curtain hung imme- 
diately behind the _per- 
formers. (This curtain is 
not shown in the photo- 
graph, as it would have 
hidden the performers.) 
his second curtain should 
be thick and heavy, in 
order that all light may be 
excluded from the back of 
the stage. The various 
figures and wigs required 
can be hung up in readi- 





From aj 


5-— BEHIND THE SCENES DURING A PERFORMANCE, 
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ness, as shown in the 
picture, and there should 
also be two small looking- 
glasses. The amateur 
must be cautioned not to 
spend too much time in 
front of these, as the en- 
tertainment will be quite 
spoilt by long “waits.” 
Before an amateur gives 
a performance to his 
friends he should practise 
making up from one char- 
acter to another. Every- 
thing should be in order 
behind the scenes—a place 
for everything and every- 
thing in its place. 

A very good plan—for 
the amateur who wants 
merely to add to the even- 
ing’s amusement and does 
not try to give an elaborate 
performance — is to have 
several of the guests made 
up, and then to induce 
these good people to sing 
a song while they put their 
head through the curtain. 
The expert performer 
fastens the doll to the 
obliging guest, and like- 





[ Phot. wise works the move- 

ments of the doll. This 

generally amuses a roomful of people. 
Even an amateur reciter will find that 


his attempt to amuse his friends will 
provoke laughter if he will only perform in 
this way, while the man who is fond of 
talking a great deal will find that people 
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will listen to him if he only consents to be 
a living marionette for the time being. 

The legitimate performance can be varied 
in many ways Songs, dances, short duologues, 
with occasionally a little pantomime “ busi- 
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ness,” can be arranged. The remaining three 
photographs give one an idea of the kind 
of figures that can be made to appear on the 
stage. Note the difference between Mr. 
Devant as Tommy Atkins and as Mephisto- 
pheles. The change was made very quickly 
with a little 
grease paint. 

All the music 
required in the 
performance can 
be given by a 
man at a piano, 
but there must be 
many rehearsals, 
because once 
the performance 
has commenced 
it will be 
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impossible to communicate with the 
pianist. 
In concluding his instructions on how to 


work living marionettes Mr. Devant said : 





“ Beware of insufficient rehearsals. Every 
(Photo. 
detail must be practised. It is well to 


remember, too, that nothing falls quite so flat 
as a joke that everyone knows by heart. If 
you cannot make good jokes of your own, 
then let the principal part of your performance 
consist of songs— comic, of course — and 
dances. If you 
can work in some 
thing topical so 
much the better. 
At the end of the 
performance — if 
the applause war 
rants his doing so 
—the performer 
should comefrom 
behind and bow 
his acknowledg- 
ments.” 























CHAPTER III. 
ENTERTAINED BY ROYALTY. 
NIN spite of. herself, Irene was 
rather impressed on first enter- 
ing the banqueting-hall. — It 
was so much larger and more 
: f| imposing ‘than anything she 

_— had expected. - Four massive 
columns, at the’foot of each of which stood a 
wooden soldier shouldering arms, supported 
the lofty roof, and on all.four sidés hung 
crimson Curtains,‘not too low to allow plenty 
of light to enter beneath their heavy fringes. 
“Td no idea Clementina, had ainy ‘place as 
grand as this!” she thought—and then realized 
all at once that, as a matter of fact, they were 
only underneath the nursery table. 

The company were already seated, the 
(Jueen, of course, at the head of the board, 
which. was covered with a white cloth that 
was too stiff to hang properly. A place was 
kept on each side of her for Torquil and 
Irene; at the other end, facing her, sat the 
lord High Acrobat, and the remaining chairs 
were occupied by the Dolls of honour, the 
Ninepins ‘having chosen to remain standing 
behind. 

“We're sorry we're late,” said Irene, not 
very penitently, for she thought Clementina 
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A STORY FOR BOYS AND 
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might have waited for them. “We didn’t 
know you had sat down.” 

“Oh, but we have, though !” said Clemen- 
tina, with immense pride. “ All by ourselves, 
too! And we laid the table as well. I 
really don’t know what’s come to us all! 
Jsn’t¢ it a beautiful banquet ?” 

“ Everything looks very nice,” said Irene, 
looking down the table, which was sumptu- 
ously set out. In the centre were the big 
Britannia metal teapot, milk-jug, and sugar- 
basin—but merely for purposes of display— 
and everybody had wooden soup - plates 
painted white and blue, which, with two 
vases of artificial flowers, she recognised as 
part of a dinner-service that had once been 
given to her. “I suppose the banquet will 
begin soon ?” she remarked. 

“Tt Aas begun,” said the Queen ; “if you 
don’t make haste and eat your soup it will 
get cold. And it’s such excellent soup— 
made entirely from flies’ wings.” 

“ Oh!” said Irene, resolved not to mention 
that for some reason they seemed to have 
forgotten to fill her and Torquil’s plates, 
while the rest had emptied theirs already. 

“Tt’s time for the second course!” cried 
Clementina ; whereupon the Ninepins began 
to topple about and bump up against one 
another, evidently under the impression that 
they were changing plates and handing 
dishes. ‘‘ Though ow, when they’ve got no 
arms,” thought Irene, “I’m sure I don’t 
know !” 

“ Buffidella, dear,” said the Queen, in the 
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friendliest manner, “do let me give you some 
more of this delicious curried clothes-moth !” 

Irene hardly knew what to say—for she 
still had the same empty soup-plate before 
her, and so had everybody else, while the 
dish before Clementina was absdlutely bare. 
However, for all she could tell, there might 
be some curried clothes-moth somewhere, 
and she felt sure it would be anything but 
delicious, so she declined, as politely as she 
could bring herself to do. 

“It zs satisfying, I know,” said Clemen- 


tina. “ Chipsitop, won’t you try a leg of this 
nice roast bluebottle?” and she pointed 


serenely to the very same dish. 

Torquil felt that he was being trifled with, 
and he saw no fun in playing at banquets 
with nothing whatever to eat. “I don’t see 
any bluebottle,” he said, grumpily, “ but I 
wouldn’t have any if I did. I now roast 
bluebottle would be beastly !” 

“It’s their nature, poor things,” said the 
Queen. “But you really must have some- 
thing. You and Buffidella are eating posi- 
tively nothing. Now, why is that?” 

“ Because,” Torquil blurted out, “if you 
want to know, we’ve had nothing @ eat yet.” 

“ But, my dear Chipsitop,” said the Queen, 
“you've had exactly the same as everybody 
else !” 

“You see,” explained Irene, “it doesn’t 
matter for you; you don’t mind ow little 
you eat. But Torquil and I are used to 
something more substantial.” 

“ But surely this banquet zs substantial ? ” 
cried Clementina. ‘ Why, there are real 
dishes and knives and forks, and the State 
Britannia metal plate, and everything !” 

“ Everything except real food,” said Irene. 
“But never mind. I dare say this does quite 
as well—when you don’t happen to be hungry.” 

“Still, it’s better to have some real food 
at a banquet,” said the Queen. “I knew 
there was something wanting! But, at all 
events, there’s plenty to drink. My Lord 
High Acrobat, will you please to pass the 
wine? The red’s currant and the white is 
orange,” she explained; “you must taste 
both and tell me which you like best.” 

A goblet of red liquid and another of 
yellow were passed up, and very clear and 
refreshing they looked, only, unfortunately, 
it was quite impossible to taste them, as 
they were completely enclosed in glass. 

“The advantage of this wine,” said 
Clementina, proudly, as Torquil and Irene 
put their goblets down, “is that you can’t 
waste it. However much you drink, the 
glass keeps as full as ever.” 
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“But we can’t drink a drop,” said Torquil. 

“Can't you?” said the Queen, with con- 
cern. “Iam so sorry. We must see by-and- 
by if we can’t get some wine you can drink— 
at the grocer’s. Tell me, Buffidella, do you 
think it’s time the banquet ended ?” 

“ Quite, Z think,” said Irene, for after all 
this parade she was a little cross at not having 
had even an ordinary tea. “There’s not much 
sense in having a very long banquet without 
anything to eat or drink at all, zs there ?” 

“IT suppose there isn’t much,” Clementina 
admitted. “ And besides, there’s the Court 
ball to come.” 

Irene glanced at the stiff Dutch dolls and 
the limp composition ones, and the great, 
clumsy Ninepins, with growing doubts. “I 
suppose,” she said, “all these-—-a—ladies and 
gentlemen can dance?” 

“T’ve never heard them say they cou/dn’t,” 
said the Queen, “but the Prime Minister is 
sure to know. My Lord High Acrobat,” she 
called across the table, “can the Court 
dance ?” 

“Dance, your Majesty?” said the Prime 
Minister ; “to be sure they can—fluently !” 
And all the Dolls of honour sat up and 
simpered with conscious pride. 

“ Then clear away the table,” commanded 
the Queen, “and let the ball begin.” 

They managed to clear the hall somehow, 
and dancing began. Irene had often heard 
of people talking French fluently, but she 
had never heard of dancing fluently, and she 
was curious to see how it was done. She 
very soon decided that it was not at all the 
same thing as dancing well. 

The Court ladies bobbed about, curtsying 
whenever it occurred to them, generally to 
one of the wooden soldiers. The Ninepins 
blundered up against one another and bowed 
solemnly to nobody. Everyone danced by 
himself and herself, and seemed perfectly 
satisfied. As for Clementina, she looked on, 
beaming with pride and content. 

“The idea of calling this a ball!” said 
Irene, indignantly, to Torquil, as they stood 
apart. “ Why, they haven’t even a piano to 
dance to!” 

“They don’t want one for ¢heir kind of 
dancing,” said Torquil. “This zs a duffing 
party, and no mistake !” 

“Just look at that Dutch doll ‘ making 
cheeses’ to the soldier over there!” said 
Irene. ‘“ Jsn’¢ it silly? He can’t make it 
out a bit—and no wonder! And _ they've 
all so pleased with themselves, too!” She 
checked herself suddenly, as she saw Cle- 
mentina coming up. 
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“Isn't it a pretty sight ?” cried the Queen, 
with childish glee. “I'd no notion they 
could dance so fluently as ¢#és. Have you 
ever seen anything like it before ?” 

Irene felt tempted to say that she had 
seen a monkey do something very like it on 
an organ, but she refrained. “It’s not guéfe 
the way Torquil and I have been taught to 
dance,” she replied. 


ee 


“TORQUIL'’S DIGNITY WAS SEVERELY TRIED BY 
HAVING TO DANCE WITH A DOLL.” 


“Tsn’t it? Do show us how you dance,” 
said the Queen; “it will be so interest- 
ing.” 

““We can’t very well without a piano,” 
Irene explained. 

* Oh, but we have a splendid piano some- 
where,” said Clementina; “we'll have it 
brought in.” 

This was done, and the Prime Minister 
very kindly offered to play for them. But 
is the piano only had six keys, and his 
notion of playing was to smack them at 
random with his big, flat hands, it was just 

well, perhaps, that all the notes were 
cumb. The Queen, at all events, was per- 
iectly satisfied with his efforts, and remarked 
that he had an exquisite touch. 

“It’s no use trying to dance to shai,” 
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Irene whispered to Torquil, “ but we might 
manage a polka if you whistled the tune.” 

Clementina was much pleased with their 
performance of the polka. “It certainly is 
a great improvement-—dancing in couples 
like that,” she said. “I’m going to dance 
with Chipsitop myself now.” 

Of course, Torquil’s dignity was severely 
tried by having to dance with a doll, and it 
was hard work too, for he could only just 
reach up to and round Clementina’s waist, 
and had to swing her round and, in fact, do 
all the dancing himself. 
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Irene was glad for his sake when the Queen 
at last consented to stop. “It’s quite easy!” 
said Clementina. ‘“ Now I want to see the 
whole Court dance in couples, with every 
courtier’s arm round his partner’s waist.” 

Only, as few of the Dolls of honour had a 
waist, and none of the Ninepins an arm, 
this was not so easy as she imagined, and 
accordingly they begged the Queen to give 
them just one more lesson. 

“ Very well,” said Clementina, graciously, 
“and ¢his time I'll dance it with the Prime 
Minister.” 

It was in vain for the Lord High Acrobat 
to plead that he had lost all his quicksilver 
and that he didn’t know the step ; she insisted 
that it was ridiculously simple, and that she 
could teach him in no time. So they started. 
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Irene felt certain that they would come to 
grief, but she had hardly expected it so soon. 
There was a little aimless prancing and 
slipping about, and then a total and most 
undignified collapse, which upset several 
Ninepins, who had been studying the new 
step with close attention. 

Irene had been feeling too hot and 
ashamed on Clementina’s account to think 
of laughing even then. But when the Queen 
scrambled up out of the general scrimmage 
and remarked, with unaltered complacency, 
“That is the correct way to dance this very 
elegant step,” Irene suddenly went off into 
peals of laughter. 

She was quite aware that it was not good 
manners, but she simply couldn’t help it. 
And it wasn’t as if Clementina had been a 
real Queen either, who might have ordered 
her to lose her head because she couldn’t 
keep her countenance—she wasn’t afraid of 
Clementina. So Irene laughed — wildly, 
helplessly, peal after peal—till the Queen 
and all her ladies stared at her in pained 
amazement, and the Ninepins wobbled with 
dismay. 

However, Clementina seemed rather 
anxious than angry. “My dearest Buffi- 
detla!” she cried. “What is the matter? 
Do—do stop making those dreadful noises. 
‘They do alarm us so.” 

But Irene couldn’t leave off. “Your 
Majesty,” said the Lord High Acrobat, “ I 
fear the Lady Buffidella has been seized by 
some strange and sudden illness.” 

‘They all showed the greatest concern, not 
knowing much about illness themselves, and 
fully believing, as dolls and toys are unaccus- 
tomed to laughing out loud, that nothing but 
illness could account for Irene’s extraordinary 
behaviour. 

“I’m better now,” said Irene, as soon as 
she could speak. “ It really was your fault— 
it was foo funny to see you teaching everybody 
the polka when you've no idea how to doit 
yourself,” 

“ But I Aave,” said Clementina; “why, you 
saw me dance it with Chipsitop ! ” 

“1 saw him dance it with yew,” said Irene ; 
“it isn’t quite the same thing. And really, 
you know, if I were you I shouldn’t have a 
State bal’ till vou can all dance a little!” 

“Ta sure,” said the Queen, plaintively, “I 
don’t know when we've all been so energetic.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Irene ; “but it isn’t 
real dancing —only just jigging about.” 

“But we could arn real dancing if you 


would only teach us how !” said Clementina. 


“You'd never learn properly,” said Irene, 
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decisively ; “you're all of you too limp or toc 
stiff. I think you had much better give it 
up altogether.” 

“Yes,” said Clementina, “we won't go on 
with the ball any longer or we might make 
poor Buffidella ill again. I'll tell you what 
we'll do. We'll pay a State visit to the Court 
painter. He has studied in Paris, and he’s 
the cleverest artist in the world, so I’m glad 
to have him in my Court. I think Queens 
ought to encourage art, don’t you ?” 

“What kind of pictures does he paint ?” 


asked Irene, wondering which of the toys it 


could be. 

“ Well, he hasn’t done any ye/; but he’s 
going to do one of me as soon as he gets 
what he calls the ‘mouvement.’ He may have 
got it by this time. Let’s go and see” ; and 
she led the way out of the banqueting-hall. 

“What are we supposed to be playing at 
now ?” ‘Torquil asked Irene, as they followed 
the procession out under the fringe of the 
table-cover ; and she told him they were going 
to visit a famous portrait painter from Paris. 

“IT expect it’s only that clockwork chap 
Aunt Hetty bought me in Oxford Street,” 
said Torquil. “ He was made in Paris, I 
know—most of those mechanical figures are ; 
father said so. But what rot calling Aim 
a famous portrait painter! Why, he only 
draws one outline in pencil--and he can’t 
colour that!” 

“He may have improved,” said Irene, 
though she thought it unlikely, and with this 
they came upon the artist himself, seated on 
a raised tin platform before a tin easel, on 
which was a sheet of blank paper. He was 
tin himself, but wore a brown blouse of real 
calico; his pink and white face (which 
showed a line down each side where the two 
halves of his head joined) had a dreamily 
absent expression. 

‘Don’t trouble to rise,” said the Queen, 
which, as he was soldered fast to his seat, 
showed true thoughtfulness on her part. 
“We've come to see if you’ve finished my 
portrait yet.” 

“T attend still ze mouvement, madame !” 
he replied, with an accent that reminded 
Irene of a French maid her mother had once 
had. “Ven I commence, I make of you a 
portrait that shall be all there is of the 
most magnifique ! ” 

“That's exactly the kind of portrait J 
should like,” said Clementina. “ But couldn’t 
you commence nozw ?” 

“ Alas, no!” he replied. “Art is not to 
be pressed. I vork only ven I feel ze 1m- 
pulsion.” Which the Lord High Acrobat 
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explained was a proof that he was a real 
genius. 

“The humbug!” said Torquil, in an 


undertone, to Irene ; “ he knows jolly well he 
can’¢ work unless somebody turns his handle 
for him !” 

* Let’s try if we can’t turn it and see what 
he draws,” suggested Irene, mischievously. 
“It used to be a head of ‘Punch.’ What 
fun if he does it now !” 

Torquil was willing enough, and they 
slipped unnoticed behind the artist, and 
began with some difficulty to turn the big 
handle in his platform which set the 
machinery going. 

“Why, what can that queer, creaky noise 
be ?” exclaimed the Queen, in astonishment. 


“Tt is me, madame!” said the artist, ex- 
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tina, who certainly wasn’t vain—if she didn’t 
know much about Art. “Am I really like 
that?” 

“A wonderful likeness,” pronounced the 
Lord High Acrobat, who knew that that 
was the proper remark to make about any 
portrait. “ Why, there’s an eye, and a nose, 
and a mouth and chin, as plain as _pos- 
sible!” And the Ninepins all agreed that it 
was unmistakable. 

“What do you think, Chipsitop?” de- 
manded Clementina, as if she were beginning 
to have doubts. 
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“ THE ARTIST TRACED SLOWLY AND JERKILY ON THE PAPER.” 


citedly. “At last ze moment ‘ave arrive! 
Yes, I go to paint my masterspiece ! ” 

Irene could not restrain a little gurgle of 
laughter as the artist, following every stroke 
of his pencil with conceited motions of his 
head, traced slowly and jerkily on the paper 
before him a feeble outline which proved to 
be, indeed, the profile of “ Mr. Punch.” 

‘ Voila /” he said, proudly, as he stopped 
with a click. “’Ave I not surprised ze true 
expression, so gracious, so spirituelle, of your 
Majesty? It is chic, hein ?” 


'» 


“ How very clever of you!” cried Clemen- 


* J think,” said Torquil, candidly, “ that it 
might be more like you if you had a hook 
nose and a hump on your back. But it’s 
rather like ‘ Punch.’ ” 

The Lord High Acrobat and the Ninepins 
admitted that the portrait certainly had a 
look of “ Punch.” 

“ But how can it have?” asked the Queen. 
“ Because /’m not like ‘Punch.’ We’re not 
even related! And I don’t understand, Mr. 
Court Painter, how you could sit down to 
draw me and then do quite a different person 
of the name of ‘ Punch’!” 














“Pardon!” he said. “An accident. Your 
Majesty is more difficult than I imagine.” 

“ See if you can draw me,” said Irene, who 
knew very well that he couldn’t. “ You can’t 
say /’m not easy!” 

“You vould be nossing he replied. 
“ Un’appily, ze impulsion ‘ave all gone. I 
can vork no more.” 

“Oh, yes, you can!” insisted Irene, re- 
versing his sheet of paper for him. “ Just 
you wait a minute and see!” 

And again she and Torquil worked the 
handle, and, of course, the artist proceeded 
to draw the very same outline of “ Punch,” 
only rather fainter. 

“I ’ave succeed against my ’opes,” he said, 
complacently. “A portrait that speaks !” 

“My dear Buffidella!” cried the Queen ; 
“it’s the very image of you!” And all the 
Court said the same, which annoyed Irene 
extremely. 

“It’s nothing of the sort!” she declared. 
“ Why, it’s just ‘ Punch’ over again. If you 
only ook at me you must see I’m no more 
like ‘ Punch’ than you are yourself ! ” 

“She’s right!” said Clementina, after 
looking critically at Irene. “ Buffidella’s 
nose is short and quite straight, and she has 
long hair, too, with waves in it. Can't you 
draw people without humps and hook 
noses ?” she asked the painter. 

“ 1 cou/d, madame, no doubt,” he replied, 
“but it vould not be Art. Ze artiste draw 
as he see!” 

“ Don’t you tell such corkers !” burst out 
Torquil. “ You can’t draw at all till you're 
wound up—and then it’s always the same old 
head of ‘Punch.’ Why,” he added to the 
others, “if you looked inside him you'd see 
the machinery he does it with!” 

“Ze public,” said the painter, grandly, 
“ave no concern viz ze inner life of ze 
artiste. He is judged by his vorks.” 

“ But your works are all inside you!” said 
Torquil ; “and they can’t be seen unless 
you're opened.” 

But the artist protested that if he were 
once opened he would in all probability 
never be able to draw anything again. 

“I don’t think ¢4at would be any great 
loss,” said Clementina, who had evidently 
lost all faith in him. “For there seems to 
be only one thing you can draw—and it’s not 
even pretty. And if I had known you were 
so mechanical, I would never have let you be 
my Court painter. You needn’t be opened 
this time, but if you wish to be forgiven you 
must learn to draw without being wound up, 
and to draw things out of your own head !” 


»” 
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And with these words she turned her back 
on him, while the Lord High Acrobat told 
the abashed artist that he hoped this ex- 
posure would be a warning to him for the 
future, and the Ninepins congratulated them- 
selves on there being no machinery or non- 
sense of that sort inside ¢Aem ; and presently 
the whole Court moved on, leaving the 
painter in dumb despair, for he was 
apparently just beginning to realize that, 
try as he might, it was not in him to draw 
anything really original. 

“You needn’t have told them about the 
clockwork,” said Irene to Torquil, as they 
followed the Court. “It would have been 
so horrid for him if they Aad opened him '” 

“I wish they ad,” said Torquil ; “I should 
have rather liked to see his works myself.” 

“ But wouldn’t that be cruel, Torquil? It 
might 4urt him, you know!” 

‘“* Bosh !” said Torquil, carelessly. “ He’s 
only #/ And he was so jolly cocky, he 
wanted taking down a bit.” 

“What J can’t understand,” said Irene, 
thoughtfully, “is how Clementina could ever 
have thought he was rea//y a great painter.” 

“Why, of course she didn’t. She’s not 
much better than some great silly kid, but 
she knows more than that. Don’t you see 
how it is, Irene? She thinks we don’t know 
that all the things here are only toys, and 
that we sha’n’t find out if only they can 
keep on pretending enough.” 

“She can’t be such a goose!” cried Irene. 
“Even Clementina must see that we're not 
to be taken in so easily as all that.” 

“ Well, we'll soon 4¢ her see!” said Tor- 
quil ; and just then they were interrupted by 
the Lord High Acrobat, who hopped fussily 
back to inform them that Her Majesty 
desired the pleasure of their company. 

CHAPTER IV. 

AWKWARD QUESTIONS AND CLUMSY ANSWERS. 
“T want to show you some of the prin- 
cipal sights in my kingdom,” said Clementina, 
as they rejoined her, “and I’m sure you'll 
be astonished. First, I'll take you to see 
my model farm, and I thought we’d go there 
in a train—by rat/way, you know. Perhaps 
you don’t know what a railway is?” 

“Oh, yes, we do,” said Torquil. 

“But not such a railway as mine,” she 
said ; “it’s a beauty—it’s got a tunnel, and 
a station, and a train, and everything. There 
it is, you see!” 

Now it was quite a cheap clockwork rail- 
way, with circular lines and a tiny tin station, 
so they could not pretend to go into ecstasies 
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“T see a train,” said Torquil, “ but 


over it. 
I don’t see how we're to go anywhere in it.” 
“We must find out,” said Clementina. 


“There must be some people 
wouldn’t travel by train.” 

“Oh, I know how you travel bya real 
train,” said Torquil; “I’ve done it ever so 
often.” 

“Then it’s all right,” she said, “for, of 


way, or 
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had no idea what tickets were, but he was 
too niuch of an official to admit it. “TI 
regret, your Majesty,” he said, with a slight 
accent that showed that he was made in 
Germany, “that I haf no dickets shoost 
now. 

“At real stations,” said Torquil, “they 
have to keep tickets.” 

“When it is hot vedder,” replied the 
station-master, shamelessly, “you can- 
not keep anythings.” 

“Tickets don’t 
not like Ash, you 
real station-master 


go bad; they’re 
know. And no 
would think of 
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“THE LITTLE STATION*MASTER STARED.” 


course, I shouldn’t have any train that wasn’t 
real. How do you begin?” 

“You begin,” said Torquil, “by getting 
tickets. The station-master keeps them.” 

“Of course,” said Clementina. ‘“ There 
is the station-master.” And with her usual 
toddle she bore down upon a very small 
plaster official in a flat cap with a red top to 
it, who was standing stolidly on a spike in 
the platform. “I’m the Queen, and I want 
to travel by train,” she began. ‘Could you 
kindly. give me some of your very best 
tickets ?” 

The little station-master stared ; clearly he 


allowing anybody to travel without a 
ticket.” 

“That is quite true,” said the station- 
master, “but for the Queen, of course, I 
make exceptions.” Which was really smart of 
him, for even Torquil wasn’t sure whether 
Queens travelled free or had to take tickets 
like ordinary people. 

“In future,” said the Queen, “ you mustn't 
allow anybody to travel without at least one 
ticket What’s the mex? thing to do, 
Buffidella, when you go by train?” 

“Well, next,” said Irene, who could 
scarcely believe Clementina could be so 














ignorant, “you generally open one of the 
carriage doors and get in; only there aren’t 
any doors to fhese carriages.” 

“Why, so there aren’t !” cried Clementina. 
“What has become of all the carriage doors, 
Mr. Station-master ?” 

“On this line, your Majesty,” he replied, 
“we nefer have doors—nefer.” 

“Then how do your passengers get in?” 
inquired Irene. 

“They shtop outside,” was the answer ; 
“it is more comfortable—much.” 

“But I don’t want to stop outside,” said 
the Queen ; “I want to get in—we all do.” 

“Only we can’t,” said Torquil, “ because, 
you see, we’re all a lot too big.” 

“It is petter outside,” explained the 
station-master, placidly, “ because I do not 
know when the train starts; and when it 
starts, always the second time round it runs 
off the rails—always.” 

“Oh,” said Clementina, looking rather dis- 
appointed, “very well; but I must say I 
don’t see that trains are so convenient to 
travel by, after all. They don’t seem at all 
safe.” 

“ Real trains are,” said Torquil. “ But, of 
course, this is a toy one.” 

If Clementina had known 
this all along and had been 
hoping he wouldn’t notice it 
she certainly passed it off un- 
commonly well. “What do 
you mean, Mr. Station- 
master?” she said, in a tone 
that — for her — was almost 
severe. “What do you mean 
by providing me and my 
Court with a toy train? Be 
good enough to let us have a 
real one at once !” wm. 

“T am sorry,” was all he 
could say, “ but this is all the 
trains I have.” Whereupon 
the Prime Minister said the 
line was disgracefully managed, 
and the Ninepins agreed that 
it was perfectly scandalous. 

“What do you expect?” 
said Torquil; “he’s only 
plaster. He couldn’t manage 
a real railway if he Aad 
one.” 

But the Queen would listen to no excuses. 
“You're every bit as bad as the Court 
painter,” she told the station-master ; “and 
it’s fortunate I found you out in time. I 
wouldn’t travel by your line on any account. 
I shall walk to-the model farm instead. 
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Luckily,” she added to Irene and Torquil as 
she went on, “it’s close by. And I know 
you'll be pleased with ¢Aat Mr. and Mrs. 
Farmer do understand how to manage ¢heir 
business. At least, so I’ve always under- 
stood. But if you shou/d notice anything at 
all amiss, you must be sure and tell me of it.” 

And Torquil promised to do so. 

The model farm turned out to be the one 
that Irene had had on her last birthday but 
one. It was the ordinary toyshop affair, with 
the usual crinkly sheep and piebald pigs 
and cows, two horses, ore Indian red and 
the other slate colour, and curly little trees on 
stands. Mr. and Mrs. Farmer, accompanied 
by an utterly impossible white and yellow 
dog, were standing at the gate to receive 
them. 

“ How do you do, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer? ” 
began Clementina, in the friendliest manner. 
“Tm the Queen, you know, and I’ve brought 
my guests, Buffidella and Chipsitop, to see 
your beautiful farm.” 

“Your Majesty and your vrients are very 
velgom,” said Mr. Farmer, with a much 
stronger accent than the station-master— 
perhaps because he had not had such a good 
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“THE PRIME MINISTER SAID THE LINE WAS DISGRACEFULLY MANAGED.” 


education. ‘‘ Egscuse that ve do nod salute. 
My hat he vill nod dake off, and my vife she 
is too thick that she make you a gurtsy.” _ 
“It doesn’t matter in the least,” said 
Clementina, who, for a Queen, was remark: 
ably easy-going about etiquette. ‘‘ Now, Just 























ONLY 


tell my friends exactly how you do your 
farming.” 

“How ve does our farmings?” repeated 
Mr. Farmer, with a bewildered look in his 
eyedots, and a general vacancy of expression 
that betrayed the blankest ignorance on the 
subject. “ My vife, she exblain soch dings.” 

“ There is nodings to exblain,” said Mrs. 
Farmer, nervously. “We farms shoost like 
other beoples.” 

* Tell us,” said Irene, who was, I am afraid, 
ina naughtily malicious frame of mind, “what 
you do first ?” 

“First,” said Mrs. Farmer, “first, ve geds 
op.” 

“ My vife she vorgeds,” put in Mr. Farmer. 
“ First, ve goes to ped. Zhen ve geds op.” 

“What we should like to know,” said 
Torquil, “is what you do when you ave up.” 

“Oh, vell,” said Mrs. Farmer, obviously 
making it all up, “ ve—ve vashes ze faces and 
necks of all ze ducks and gooses.” 

“We stayed at a real farm all one 
summer,” said Torquil, ‘‘and ¢here the ducks 
and geese washed themselves.” 

“Not bossible!” said Mr. Farmer. “ Here 
zey are nod so glever. Zen,” he continued, 
“ve visits ze pig-houses, to see if zey haf laid 
any ecks.” 

“Real pigs don’t lay eggs,” objected 
Torquil. 

“TI nefer said ve find any,” said Mr. 
Farmer, craftily. ‘‘So, you see, my pigs ave 
real pigs.” 

“Do you ever feed your animals?” Irene 
asked, feeling positive that he didn’t. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “somtimes; zey 
ged som foods—yes.” 

“What sort of food do you give them ?” 

His little eyes wandered till they finally 
rested on the carpet, which seemed to give 
him an idea. “I gifs zem floff,” he said, 
boldly ; “ floff, and—and dea-leafs.” 

“Real farmyard animals wouldn’t /ok at 
fluff or tea-leaves either !” 

“Qvide drue!” said Mr. Farmer ; “mine 
also zey vill nod look at it.” 

“ How do you milk your cows?” inquired 
Irene, who wasn’t going to be put off like 
this. 

“T bulls their ears,” said Mrs. Farmer, 
desperately, “and bresently ze milg it com 
drickling out of their horns. To-day,” she 
added, cautiously, “ it is a holiday, so zey vill 
nod vork.” 

* All Z know is,” said Irene, “that it’s not 
the place people wsuad/y milk a cow.” 

“But so long as you get the milk,” said 
Clementina, “what does it matter? And the 
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sheep are splendid, now aven’t they, Buffi- 
della ?” 

“It makes them look rather silly having 
those red neckties on,” said Irene. 

“Nod any more silly as they are alretty !” 
retorted Mr. Farmer, standing up for his 
sheep like a man. “TI likes my sheeps, you 
see, to be smart and like shendlemans.” 

*“No gentleman ever wears a red made-up 
bow,” said Torquil, who must have learnt 
this at school, “though I dare say it’s right 
enough for a sheep. When do you begin 
making hay ?” 

“If you knew only a liddle apout farmings,” 
said Mr. Farmer, “ you vould understant that 
you cannod make hay. He crows.” 

“Of course it grows first, and then you 
make it afterwards, with rakes,” said ‘Torquil. 
“IT know, because I’ve helped real farmers to 
make it.” 

“ My hay,” said Mr. Farmer, “crows all 
retty made.” 

“Then you ought to have haystacks ; but 
there don’t seem to de any,” said Irene. 

“1 dell you vy nod. Zey vas all throwed 
avay mit ze shavinks.” 

“What bosh!” said Torquil. ‘“ How could 
you throw haystacks away with shavings ?” 

“T don't know, bot I exdect,” said Mr. 
Farmer, at his wits’ end, “ze haystags zey 
vould be in ze poddom of ze box mit ze 
shavinks, and so, you see, ven zey are 
throwed avay, ze haystags zey go also.” 

“If you go and lose your haystacks like 
that,” said Irene, “ you must be a careless 
farmer !” 

“Tm afraid he’s not so careful as I 
thought he was,” said Clementina, “and as 
you know so much about it, Buffidella, the 
best plan would be for you to live in the 
farm-house and show them how to farm 
properly.” 

“She shali lif mit us as one of our 
vamilies, yes,” said Mr. Farmer—which was 
good natured of him, under the circum- 
stances. 

“Ve gif her ze best pedrooms,” added 
Mrs. Farmer. 

But Irene did not at all approve of this 
proposal. It would be even stupider living 
at the farm than in the dolls’ house. “It’s 
all very well to talk about giving me the best 
bedroom,” she said, “but you can’t help 
knowing that the farm-house is much too 
small to hold either of you !’ 

“T dell you vy,” explained Mr. Farmer ; 
“it looks schmall begause it is a long vay 
off—all houses zey do that somtimes.” 

Irene felt baffled for the moment, for she 
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could not deny that houses have a way of 
looking small at a distance. But at last she 
saw a way out of the difficulty. “ But your 
house can’t be large enough for me,” she 
said, “when I can sit on the roof quite 
easily !” 

And she 


did—to Mr. Farmer’s intense 
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“ We're wood ourselves, but we’re descended 
from a very old family indeed, and if we’re to 
be told ——” 

‘“‘ Buffidella didn’t mean that, I’m sure,” 
said the Queen. “ Everybody can’t be wax 


in this world, and whether they’re china, or 
wood, or plaster, or tin, or anything else, is 


“1 CAN SIT ON THE ROOF QU!TE EASILY.” 


annoyance. “You do nod biay fair!” he 
said. “My house is pig enoff for every- 
potties — brovided zey go nod _ too 
near.” 

“He must know, Buffidella,” said the 
Queen; “it’s his own house. And I par- 
ticularly want you to live here and teach 
them to farm.” 

“Nobody could teach them to farm 
properly,” she said, “ when they’ve only got 
a foy farm.” 

“ My beautiful farm nothing but a toy!” 
cried Clementina. “Oh, Buffidella, you 
must be mistaken.” 

“But I’m not!” said Irene. “ Just look 
at it. All their animals are wood—and so 
are they.” 

“ Really!” exclaimed the Ninepins, draw- 
ing themselves up. “We cannot see that 
that is any discredit.” 

“ Far from it,” chimed in the Dutch dolls. 


of no consequence so long as they’re not 
toys—like Mr. and Mrs. Farmer—trying to 
pass themselves off as real persons. Zzat is 
a very serious offence indeed, and anyone 
found out doing it deserves to be severely 
punished !” 

“But, your Majesty!” protested Mr. 
Farmer, “ve nefer bass oursellefs off as 
nodings! And I do nod beleaf ve are no 
more doys as everypotties else ! ” 

“ Buffidella and Chipsitop say you are, 
and they’re so clever they must know best,” 
said the Queen. “ However, I will let you 
off this once, on condition that you behave 
better for the future.” 

And she went on with the Court, leaving 
the unfortunate Mr. and Mrs. Farmer stand- 
ing by their gate, staring first at one another 
and then at their cattle, as if they were slowly 
beginning to suspect that they were not quite 
real after all. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Curiostties. 
[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted] 





PATRIOTIC BEES. 

“This patriotic design is compused entirely of 
honey in the comb. It was worked by the bees 
themselves and is well sealed up. Upwards of 
seventy thousand bees were employed on the design, 
and owing to the season being unpropitious they were 
six weeks in completing it. The actual weight of 
honey is thirty pounds, and it occupies a case measur- 
ing three feet high by two feet seven inches broad. 
It was intended to have it ready for exhibition by the 
first Coronation day, but as that event was postponed 


IS THIS A RE.- 
CORD CARD 
TOWER? 

In our issue 
for April, 1902, 
we published the 
photograph of a 
card tower 
twenty stories 
high, which beat 
the record of a 
tower built by 
another reader 
some time pre- 
viously, and 
which consisted 
of fifteen stories. 
We now repro- 
duce the photo. 
of a tower which 
is thus described 
by the builder : 
“T send you a 
photograph of a 
twenty-five- 
story card tower 
which I have 
built. After the 
photo. was taken 
Iaddedtwo more 
stories, making 
twenty-seven in 
all. Is this a re- 
cord?” -— Miss 
F. M. Hollams, 
Dene Park, 

Tonbridge. 
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THE SWIMMERS’ 
PARADISE. 


“The Great Salt 
Lake, in Utah, is noted 
for the large quantity 
of salt held in solution 
by the water, which is 
so buoyant that per- 
sons who bathe in it 
can float on the top 
without difficulty, al- 
though they make no 
effort to keep them- 
selves up. The accom- 
panying photograph 
shows a bather in 
Great Salt Lake actu- 
ally lying on the sur 
face, being immersed in 
the water but two or 
three inches deep. The 
lake contains more salt 
than the ocean itself, 
and for this reason 


the bees managed to finish it for the actual day, even a person who is not accustomed to swimming 
and it figured in the decorations in our town.”— or floating remains on its surface like a block of 


Mr. R. Baldwin, Manor Park, Aylesbury, Bucks. wood.”—Mr. D. Allen Willey, Baltimore, 
Copyright, 1903, by George Newnes, Limited. 











MODELLING IN WAX 
** For the past seven years I have been compelled 
to lie on my back with a very bad spinal complaint, 
resulting from the effects of a blow received when 
pushed by a boy down a flight of stairs. Since then 
I have been confined to my bed, and while lying 
there I have for several years amused myself with 


modelling in common candle wax. I have had 
no tuition whatever, and really only took to it as a 
pastime. No tools are used inthe modelling of the 


figures, the wax being simply warmed by the heat of 
the hands and then shaped at will. The figures are 
supported by a wire through the wax, which is fastened 
to the board.” —Mr. W. E. Mahon, 13, Helena Street, 
Edge Hill, Liverpool. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY SEQUENCE OF BIRTHS. 
“Urged by a large number of my friends, I 
write to bring to your notice a unique and very 
remarkable coincidence that has happened in my 
family. We have three children, and they were 
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born as follows: Myfanwy, our eldest, on January 
21st, 1900; Nesta, on January 2ist, 1901; Robert, 
on January 21st, 1902. Not only were they born on 
the same day, but also at the very same hour, viz., 
2 a.m. Our doctor and others will verify the state- 
ment. All the births took place in Crewkerne, where 
I am acting as assistant-curate. The photograph was 
taken by F. G. Christopher.” — The Rev. David 
Lloyd, West Lodge, Crewkerne, Somerset. 





“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 
‘* This is the photograph of an old oak tree which 
stands in front of the Blue Bell Inn, Brompton, 
Shropshire. In the hole which can be seen in the 



































trunk is the nest of a pair 
of nut-hatches.. They have 
nested in the same place 
every year for twenty-seven 
years, at which time they 
first drilled out the hole. 
About seven years ago a 
pair of starlings took pos- 
session of it and drove the 
nut - hatches away. The 
landlord of the inn then 
nailed a piece of lead over 
the nest and cut a hole in 
it just large enough to 
allow the original owners 
to pass through, but at the 
same time preventing the 
starlings from entering. In 
less than an hour the nut- 
hatches were back in their 
old home and have nested 
there every year since.” 

Mr. W. J. Richards, The 
Blue Bell, Brompton, 
near Churchstoke, Mont. 
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is 
A THREE-YEAR-OLD A LOCUST EAGLE. 

ATHLETE. ‘* During a recent visitation of locusts a man in Baltimore conceived 

** Theodore Schar, aged three the idea of making a souvenir of their visit by forming a number of them 
years, son of F. Schar, of Phila- into an eagle. The accompanying photograph shows the eagle on his 
delphia, Pa., and now in Los perch, every particle of the bird and the perch being composed of the 
Angeles, is believed to be the bodies and wings of locusts. The branch which forms the perch contains 
strongest child in the world by a number of ‘ buds’ which are composed of the heads of the insects, 
those who know of his feats of but the eagle itself is made up almost entirely of the wings. The work 
strength and marvellous was done by gluing the 


material against a piece of 
canvas in the form shown 
in the photograph, while 
around it for a 
framework was 
fastened a row of 
the locusts. 
The repre- 
sentation is 
nearly life- 
size, the 
bird mea- 
suring over 
three feet 
from tip to 
tip of its 
wings.’’— 
Mr. D. 
Allen Wil- 
ley, Balti- 
more. 


abilities as a gymnast. At 
six months of age the in- 
fant eschewed the bottle 
and began chewing 
beef-steak. In an- 
other six months 
sharply- 
ribbed mus- 
cles stood 
out under 
his pink 
skin, and he 
was work- 
ing daily on 
a turning - 
bar, tra- 
peze, and 
lifting ma- 
chine which 
his father 
had rigged 
up for him. 
The baby 
Samson 









STRAIGHT 


would trip LINES on. 
his mother CIRCLES? 
tere rae 
ing her w 3 8 
ankles in photograph 


of ‘ straight 
lines _ join- 
ing thirty - seven 
points.’ The 
only circle , used 
in construction 
was the outer one, on 


his chubby 
arms. An 
ordinary perform- 
ance for him now 
is to swing on the 
trapeze, which is 
fastened to the ceiling, t 
until he touches the top on which the thirty-seven 
both sides. Sometimes his points were taken. 
father takes him by an arm What are apparently 
or leg and swings him in the air. One day Mr. Schar circles, getting more definite as they decrease in size, 
forgot his dinner-pail when going to work by train. are merely the straight lines forming tangents to a 
Little Theodore discovered it and carried the lunch to number of imaginary circles. The total number of 
his father—four miles! He was then twoanda half | lines is four hundred and eighty -one.”—Mr. R. 
years old,”—Mr. J. L. Von Blon, Los Angeles, Cal. Clayton, Ripley Lodge, Belvedere, Kent, 
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A TOP-HAT CAMERA. 

** Having selected a hat, cut a hole in the centre of 
the cover, through which projects the lens. Next 
construct a frame exactly fitting the inside of the hat, 
and against this place a piece of ground glass, which 
serves as a focusing screen. Having focused the 


picture, remove the glass and in its place attach the 





dark slide, which is of the portfolio kind. To ensure 
absolute darkness it is advisable to bind the edges of 
the frame with black velvet, also that part of the 
frame against which the dark slide rests. The stand 
represented in the photograph is a stool which closes 
into a walking-stick, and at the top is attached an 
oval - shaped 
metal in which th 
camera is placed, 
which, by means of an 
band, 
raised or lowered as 
required The 
serves as a seat for the 
photographer whilst 
focusing. Another 
method for a tripod 
stand is to obtain a 
walking - stick and at 
tach to it two thin iron 
This is equally 
successful. The original 


piece of 


elastic can be 


stool 


rods. 


constructor of this ex 
traorcinary camera is 
Mr. Leon Mumuys.” 
Miss Winifred Hales, 
Holmwood, Coombe 
Road, Croydon. 
THE “ WALKING. 
STICK” INSECT. 
**At first sight one 
would suppose this 
photograph to represent 
a bit of dried twig, but 
in reality it is an insect, 
the Bacteria Fragilis, 
commonly called 
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* Walking-stick,’ inhabiting the West Indies. These 
insects may be found measuring from two to twelve 
inches long, and, strangely enough, they assume the 
exact colour of the herbage they are found on. Unfor- 
tunately, the photograph shows the subject minus a 
leg, which accident occurred in posing the restive 
little creature.”—Miss E. F. Shaw, Mount Pleasant, 
Jamaica. -—— - 
A HERMIT'S HUT. 
** This is the only residence, other than the keepers’ 
lodges, actually extant in Epping Forest. It is con 
structed of a framework 
of branches of trees 
filled in with bracken, 
and stands beneath a 
holly-bush. The builder 
and resident is a 
seventy - two - year-old 
misanthrope, who is 
permitted to continue 
his hermit life while he 
does not constitute him- 
self a nuisance. He has 
led this lonely life over 
two years, but meditates 
an early return to social 
habitations once more, 
where his existence will 
be more in keeping 
with the inner craving 
that has revolted 
against everlasting ‘ tea 
and no cooked meal.’ 
The door is seen on the 
left of the picture at the 
foot of the holly-bush. 
When retiring to rest 
the hermit enters his 
dwelling and fastens the_ 
door after him from the 
inside.”—Mr. John P. 
Winkworth, 290, Bur- 
dett Road, E. 





CURIOSITIES. 


A MUCH-THREADED NEEDLE. 

‘** This novelty is an ingenious trick, which may be 
interesting and also amusing to many of THE STRAND 
reiders. Here is a No. 7 needle threaded with nine 
pieces of No. 50 cotton, and a No. 1 needle with no 
fewer than twenty-six threads of the same cotton passed 


through its eye. The needles are ordinary egg-eyed 
ones. This is how the trick is done. Thread the 
needle in the ordinary way as in Fig. 1. A is the 
shorter end of the cotton when the needle is threaded. 
Pass the needle through the strands of the shorter end 
as in Fig. 2. Draw the needle right through and a 
Now pull the loop 


loop will be formed as in Fig, 3. 
round and round through the eye in the direction of 


the arrows. It will then be seen that each circuit 




















brings an additional thread through. Continue this 
until the eye is packed, then cut through the several 
loops at B (Fig. 4), taking care to destroy the point 
where the one cotton is threaded through the other. 
N.B.—Let the loop in Fig. 3 be about three inches 
in circumference.”—Mr. James Craddock Hinton, 
Spring Bank, Lancaster, 


A PECULIAR SUIT. 

*“*The suit which I am seen wearing in the 
adjoining photograph, taken by W. S. Wyles, is 
entirely made of ‘ Wild Woodbine’ cigarette packets. 
I have used some thousands of packets in the making, 
and there are a goodly number scattered about, not 
to speak of those in the background.”—-Mr. George 
Kerr, 84, Erleigh Road, Reading. 


“THE BITER BIT.” 

** This photograph explains itself. A man, trying 
to catch small fish in a net in shallow water, is him- 
self bitten by a crab, which seizes on his big toe and 
makes him jump and yell. The picture was taken by 
Mr. Guion Miller, of Easton, Maryland.” — Mr, 
Arthur Inkersley, San Francisco. 
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THE LATEST THING IN COLLARS. 

**T beg to send you a photo. of what appears to be 
a long-necked freak which may interest some of your 
photographic readers. The measurements of the 
collar are fifteen inches high and fifteen inches reund. 
The way it was done is so obvious that it needs no 
explanation.” — Mr. Edward W. Beesly, 34, Park 
Street, Bristol. 


THE WRITING ON THE WALL. 

** Whilst travelling through Switzerland I stayed 
at the small town of Nyon, on the Lake of Geneva. 
The enclosed photograph which I took shows a 
cottage on the outskirts of this town, and I think 
that it is quite a unique and original way of having 
the name on one’s house. As may be seen from the 
photo. all the letters are trained from one root of 
white jessamine.”—Mr., A. Leslie Holland, 14, Price’s 
Avenue, Cliftonville, Margate. 


A CURIOUS INSTRUMENT 
“This is a photo. of the seismograph, which 


registers earthquakes. It is made of wood ona 
level cement platform, on which is placed a section 
of smoked glass; a heavy weight is hung to a string 
which passes through a small hole in the top bar, and 
at the end of the string a fine needle is attached. As 
the earth moves the smoked class beneath the needle 
traces lines on the glass. This instrument was cupied 
for use in Japan by the Japanese expert who visited 
this place alter the great earthquake of 1897.”— Miss 
May Welsh, c.o. Postmaster-General of Assam, India. 

















Po Sree 


“HOLDING ME WITH ONE HAND HE STRUCK ME WITH THE OTHER.” 


(See page 245.) . 





